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Bur you anxiously inguire, Is, then, a knowledge of com- 
parative anatomy necessary? No, not in detail on your part. 
That work has been or is being done for you. It is one thing 
to seek for evidence; it is another thing, a widely different 
thing, to understand and apply it when presented to you. It 
is one thing to labour; it is another thing to appreciate the 
work. Comparative anatomy supplies the evidence; we have 
only to understand and apply it. This will not add to your 
studies, but, on the contrary, will considerably lighten them. 
Without the labour of obtaining it, you at once apply to the 
solution of a difficult question evidence in its nature conclusive, 
and against which there can be no appeal. Now if I could 
I would so stamp this truth upon your minds that it shall be 
impressed as deeply as its vast importance demands, Perhaps 
an example will assist in this. 

The eye and the ear in man and the more complex animals 
are very elaborate and complicated organs. They consist of 
many and various structures, each adapted to a distinct and 
different but all ministering to a common end—the 
perfection of the sense of sight or hearing. Now the study of 
the comparative anatomy of the eye and ear reveals the rela- 
tion in which these several parts stand to each other, and con- 
sequently to a great extent their uses. It shows which struc- 
tures are essential to sight and hearing—to the perception of 
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ed in its investigation, Microscopic or Minute 
9: the more modern term Histology. It may 
ysiology is to a great extent based u 

a host, such examples as these :— 
lar power of contraction which the skin 

it 80 exhibits, could not be ¢ 
of muscular fibres i i 
the microscope; and 
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i 
Again, we are indebted to revelations microscope, 

in the hands of a most skilful observer, not only for what we 

know of the structure of muscle (in truth, without the micro- 


i 


ighly 
subjects selected by Prevost and Dumas were 
for the observation, and they consequently mistook the zigzag 
relaxation of the fibre for its act of contraction. 


yet be i 
faote in pnysiclegy. Meckel divsected pair of 
discovered its ia, and described its anastomoses wi 
suspecting its functions.” General anatomy is the analysis of 
structure, as chemistry is of composition. 


and the most direct, and to some minds the most sati 


- | and conclusive—that which is derived from observation 


experiment upon man himself. Indeed, the | anatomy of 
which we have just spoken, so far as it is confined to the 
human subject, might claim to be included here. However, 

ive than thia. Indeed its richest results have been derived 


for 


parts of the body; the relative sensibility of different portions 
the surface. Again, the more obvious phenomena connected 
ith the coagulation of the blood are thus ascertained. 
Among.. examples of deeper investi 
assisted and extended by varying the 
i experiment—may be mentioned: the 
different kinds of diet upon the system ; 
which the several alimentary substances un- 
hich the 
canal 


= 
. 
of each and all of them, 
rejoice forget the labours of those who have 
r, who sown the seed. 
i, it se You will see, then, that to snatom 
to chemistry, we are 
had ithoat ihe light 
we withoa t whic ese unfal 
— sources have supplied; but much, infinitely much 
‘aye at what is known could never have been learnt without 
acheo- In the common and comprehensive term Anatomy 
fr of it which in and 
viesion related to physiology—which is indeed someti 
ro correctly, included in the title Physiology. I m 
tomy which we shall have particularly to cons 
Anatomy ; or sometimes called, from the princi 
Anatomy, 
almost 
to physio- 
nit. But 
until 
bat 
| more recently their sition and arrangement, Specially in 
| their relation to hairs, by which the erection of these ‘‘cuta- 
neous —_ as when the “hair stands on 7 is 
| scope what should we know of any structure ?), but also for the 
knowledge we possess of the nature of muscular action, and of 
the interesting and important changes which the fibres undergo 
, rigks during the contraction of a muscle, 
ation thi intance reminds me of an admirable illustration of 
] value of com ive research. In ges ee yzoa 
some of the pam wer remarkably — distinct, and, : 
as was long since »ointed out, when a fibre contracts it becomes 
thickened, espec..‘ly in its middle part ; when the action ceases 
and the fibre is relaxed, it falls into undulations. The thicken- 
ing of the muscular fibre in the act of contraction, and its folded 
state when it relaxes, before antagonizing muscles have re- 
light and sound—th which are everywhere p 5 enber stored the extremities to their ordinary distance, have been ob- 
every modification of form and arrangement, and those which 
may be regarded as accessory to these —those which gradually 
appear as the organs become more elaborate and their func- . : 
tions complete. And, moreover, it points cut the almost Yet do not fall into the opposite error of calling anatomy 
endless modifications to which these latter parts more expecially hysiology, for physiology is far beyo.id this. With a complete 
are subjected in relation to the various conditions under which 
different animals exist; such as the medium they inhabit. No 
mal one needs to be told ‘h»”, such revelations as these are pregnant 
Now it requires a long time to become fully acquainted with Bu: . . 
thote ; t there are other sources of evidence which I must not 
oS eee now omit to notice—other methods of investigation—other 
means by which the study of physiology is advanced, and which 
Similar remarks will apply to the study of chemistry, so far | therefore we should understand. 
as physiology is concerned. Observe, if you please, that I First, then, there is the evidence which is at once the simplest 
siology. You will, of course, require chemistry for other pur 
poses, and you will learn it for them. But the physiologist 
They supply with facts which he gratefully acknov ledges 
and duly appropriates. Andy indeed, to the chemist he owes 
much. This can scarcel illustration. 
Without the aid of chemistry, what could be known of the from comparative research. ; 
most important functions of the body? Of digestion, respira- From simploand direct observation we ascertain, Hiiikample, 
| tion, &c., we should have no knowledge pee gs the name. | the temperature of the external and of some of ntern . 
We should know little or nothing of the blood, or urine. 
crganic chemistry } tt day is indeed rich in 
ledge the patient labour and acquired by which such 
triumphs have been won. 
So again with botany, and so with physics. Of course the 
. He who would pionser must leave well-trodden paths. I 
am speaking now of what we have to do—of learning physio- 
logy as it is known. So we haye to learn the peineiples of | in the diguetion of tho various kinds of food. 
ee a ney Sone e may long! Conditions for observation and experiment are sometimes 
0, 2002. B 
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curiously prepared for us. As, for example, in those cases in 
which, as the result either of injury or disease, gastric or intes- 
tinal fistule have been established. The most celebrated of 
those cases is that of Alexis St. Martin, in whose stomach an 

rture, the result of a gunshot wound, remained permanent. 

is man, who was the subject of a remarkable series of expe- 
riments by Dr. Beaumont at various intervals from 1825 to 
1832, and on whom some additional observations have been re- 
cently male, is, I believe, still living. From this and other 
less notorious cases, physiologists have taken the hint, and 
established permanent fistule jn the stomach, intestinal canal, 
and other parts of animals, 

These and other such from external observation—objectively ; 
while from ourselves, from within—subjectively, we also learn 
much which, indeed, otherwise we could not apprehend. The 
most practical—to ourselves the most useful—portion of our 
knowledge concerning that most mysterious of all subjects— 
the physiol of the mind, is thus learnt. The true relation 
of the will, for instance, to the operations of the intellect, on 
the one hand, and to the emotions and passions, on the other, 
can only be clearly and satisfactorily understood by observing 
how it works and acts in ourselves, This fandamental know- 
ledge gained, we can strengthen and extend it by external 
observation. 

The next source of evidence of which I must speak, is a 
most important one—a strangely-fascinating, and yet too often 
a@ most —s one, I mean experiments upon the lower 
animals. is source of evidence has been at all times largely 
drawn upon; sometimes, I fear we must admit, shamefully 
abused. There can be no doubt that physiology is vastly in- 
debted to this means of investigation for some of its most bril- 
liant results—it would betray utter ignorance of the subject to 
assert the contrary—results, however, which, in some instances, 

ight perhaps have been otherwise, although more slowly, 

as surely, arrived at. The fruits of this method of inves- 
tigation are disproportionate to its relative value, because it 
has been far more extensively tasked than any other. The 
reason of this is obvious, Experiments yield direct and imme 
diate results; and this met of research requires less know- 
labour, and patience than some others, and is more 

ily, and, in many ts, conveniently carried on. 

I say this source of evidence has been more abused than any 
other; and in this statement I do not refer so much to their 
wanton repetition or their futility, either from want of know- 
ledge or design of the perpetrator, as from undue estimate of 
the value of the results obtained from them. 

You will see at once that the value of this kind of evidence 
rests wholly upon that on which we have previously insisted— 
the relation of animals in their structure and functiong to each 
other and to man. We virtually assume this, of course, when- 
ever we appeal to them either for observation or for experi- 
ment. But here a most important question arises. Animals, 
of course, though related to man in kind, yet differ from him 
in d ‘Then, to what extent do thty differ? How closely 
are they related? How far can conclusions drawn from expe- 
riments on animals become applicable to man? This is a 
delicate _— to answer, and one which is too often lost 
sight of altogether. lf I had to give a concise answer to the 
inquiry, I should say as above—that the difference was one of 
bad. I will endeavour to render this 


If we compare the arteries of those animals with whose 
structures we are most familiar—as, for example, those of the 
dog—with the arteries of man, we find that in structure and 

ies the’ are essentially alike, but that they differ in the 

to which some of these properties are manifested. A 
man is more likely than a dog to die of hemorrhage when an 
artery is divided. In the two cases divisiomof an artery is 
followed by the same chan due to the structure 
and connexions of the vessel, and which tend to arrest tie flow 
of blood. But these changes proceed to a greater extent in 
the dog than in the man, the animal the contraction of the 
artery is more complete. 

Now these differences may be, in most cases, readily allowed 
for. They are not difficalt to appreciate, and by no means 
present insurmountable obs‘acles in the determination of the 
result, Asa general rule, the results of experiments are valuable 
in a direct ratio to the closeness of the analogy of the subjects 
of them to man, For instance, we are reasonably assured that 
the capillary circulation in the wing of a bat more closely re- 
sembles that in the human subject than the capillary circula- 
tion in the foot of a frog. 

Much, very much, however, depends upon the nature of the 
experiment itself, and here comes in the important question of 


kind and degree. Thus conclusions drawn from experiments 
upon the muscles of the higher animals—as those with elec- 
tricity—may fairly be — to the human subject; seeing 
that in their anatomy and physiology these structures bear the 
closest resemblance in the two cases. On the contrary, con- 
clusions drawn from experiments upon the various fluids poured 
into the alimentary canal—upon gastric juice, bile, saliva, 
pancreatic juice, whether concerning their quantity or quality, 
—in culate, must be applied with the utmost caution to man, 
for of course much must depend on the nature of the food and 
other circumstances associated with it. You cannot assume 
common conditions for carnivorous, herbivorous, and omni- 

Of ie Ban speaki of wha’ called the higher 

course, I am ing now of what are t i 
animals. As we descend, the relationship widens, The affinity 
becomes less obvious, till at length, to superficial observation, 
no trace of it remains, Yet to the last it exists: never wholly 
annulled, however weakened and obscured. 

Too often experiments are only coarse and clumsy caricatures 
of nature. Many experiments are merely very rough and im- 
perfect attempts to produce, artificially, conditions which are 
already naturally, and hence most perfectly, prepared. I 
allude here more particularly to such experiments as many of 
those which have been performed upon the nerve-centres; the 
brain, for example. It has been oftentimes attempted to de- 
termine the functions of different portions of this Gordian knot 
of Physiology in a right royal fashion—by cutting i 
and then endeavouring to settle the question by 
consequences, But who that knows anything of the anatomy 
of this organ, or of physiology in general, would be inclined to 
pin his faith to such result? Imagine the disturbance pro- 
duced by such operation, especially upon the functions of the 
organ in question, even when most skilfully performed! And 
here I am bound to say that some physiologists, from natural 
dexterity and much practice, do manage many of these experi- 
ments—-delicate and intricate ones—with an amount of skill 
and ingenuit 
one who tall 


in comparison with the development of their brains. To trace 
the evolution of particular faculties pari passu with different 
portions of this organ is unquestionably surer, safer, and in 
more philosophical. Hence it has been 
exp’ , that in various structures and functions of the 
lower animals we have, to our use already, experiments pre- 
pared for us by the hand of Nature. And surely it is more 
reasonable, and becomes us better, to seek information from 


‘The evidence of confession evoked by torture has always 
been most jastly regarded as equivocal. 
But do not understand me to urge these objections 

all experiments, I cannot confess to any sympathy with those 
who express unmitigated disgust at what are called vivisec- 
tions, Such prejudices are founded upon shallow Bee 
and afford no eviience of a rightly constituted mind. Pai 
torture by no meaus form a necessary part of all vivisections. 
In fact there are but very few experiments, and those only of 
a certain kind, which cannot, with great advantage, be 
formed under chloroform. And this application of Shenton 
is in no sense amongst the meanest of ‘ts uses. While it en- 
tirely removes all objection to vivisection, it renders the per- 
formance of many experimev's, otherwise impracticable, easy 
and satisfactory. The heart, for instance, may be exposed in 
a living warm-blooded animal under chloroform, and its move- 
ments may be watched, and submitted to experiment. Here 
not only is the objection to vivisection, on the score of the 
animal’s suffering or consciousness, completely set aside, but 
our observations are not embarrassed, or their value } 
by its struggles or distress. In a word, the employment 
chloroform meets every reasonable argument which can be 
— against vivisection. 

hen there is pathology, another kind of experiment : the 
evidence furni by the observation of disease. ‘* The wrong 
action of a part,” says Hunter, ‘‘often points out what the 
natural action was.” ‘‘ Disease often corrects our imagination 
and opinions, and shows us that such and such cannot 
have the uses commonly attributed to them, and therefore 
brings us a step towards the knowledge of the true use.” Phy- 
siology may fairly look to this source for some assistance, for it 
owes much, and pathology has made some gracious returns. 
Under this head, congenital deficiencies and malformations are 


left | 
| contend that in many cases the result 1s negativ y the ope- = 
| ration itself; whereas no fatal error of this kind can arise — 
| from careful observation of the faculties and habits of animals i 
in w 
emb 
Vl ) alt eve e 
to attempt by violence to wring them from 
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deci: 

ergo—is a study at most difficult and most important. 
a y at once 

ible to exaggerate the value of the evidence which 

In the natare of its evidence it is y related to compara- 
tive anatomy ; and the facts obtained from each confirm and 
corroborate those derived from the other source. For there is 


In a very early staze of its de 
chick appears as an elongated sac or contractile tabe, connected 
behind with veins and in front with an artery. Thus in its 
general condition it resembles the simplest form of heart met 
with the invertebrata. Soon the tube becomes bent 
upon itself, and divided by two constrictions into three com- 
freely communicating. The one in which the veins 
terminate becomes auricle, the next ventricle, and the third 
an arterial bulb. Now in its general condition it resembles 
the heart of a fish. Then the single auricle, ventricle, and 
arterial bulb each becomes divided into two, so as to form the 
left and right heart, as it occurs in birds and mammalia. 


order | stand 
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other sources. In this way it is confirmed, and our knowledge 


secured. 

What I have said to-day will, I hope, save us some time in 
future. When I appeal to this or that kind of evidence in 
support of any statement, you will understand its nature: why 
it is, and how it evidence, 

Only let me once 
ing importance of clearly com 

i . Indeed, I submit 

alone, 
not 


; ily performed, upon the inci 
Time was when the knowledge of the several subj of 
studies was in such a rudimentary state—when so very li 


it fell withi 


is still on 


by dividing the several vabject veachera 
ividing the se subj amongst many 

But observe, I pray you, that just as in nature and in society 
division of labour by no means implies individual i 

v any one ial subject, neglects to 

different oxgene of our bodien, blend together 

ifferent organs of our jes, eh into 
harmonious whole ; each of necessity possessing a distinct bat 
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Delivered at St, Thomas's Hospital, 
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of the case, taken by my dresser, Mr. Way. From this report 
I will make some extracts :-— 

** A thin, fair-complexioned, delicate boy. He complains of 
much pain in the region of the bladder and extremity of the 
penis, by pulling which the finger and thumb are much sod- 
dened; complete incontinence of urine, which is cloudy, alka- 
line, and contains traces of albumen. The stone was felt at 
the first sounding. He was ordered fifteen minims of dilute 


muriatic acid im the infusion of buchu.” The poor boy’s suf- 
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to be included. I may particularly mention in illustration, the | position of parts; we compare and contrast thece results with 
STwaktdd@ua others elsewhere, but fro similar sources, derived; we ob- 
] are obtained. by experiment we vary the conditions and 
Last, but not least, comes the great subject of Development. | circumstances of our observation. Lastly, when practicable, 
To trace the origin and watch the formation of the various | we test evidence of one kind by that which is derived from 
tissues and organs, te follow them onwards from their earliest | 
and simplest to their most advanced and complex state, and | 
of the higher or more complex beings in the course of their | facts—are the legitimate objects of inquiry.” They are at least 
ond the of tines of the | andend” 
lower or more simple ones—a relation which has been mis-| Gentlemen, I have spoken of the great principle of divi- 
—— misex pressed, and absurdly exaggerated, but | sion of labour. As in nature, as in the arts, as in society, 
ich nevertheless exists, and is pregnant with imterest and | so does it hold good in teaching. It must be accomplished, if 
instruction. The nature of this relation will become more le. 
apparent hereafter ; for the present let the following illustra- 
tion suffice 
was noe of the natural sciences, and consequ 
| principles of medicine and —that 
ofthem. Teaching was then simpler and much y 
Now, although what is known 
t of the unknown, our knowledge of the several 
| being to expound, within reasonable time, any t 
| them, it becomes almost impracticable to do justice to 
one. Thus, then, as knowledge grows less incomplete, 
You may at once understand that the phases of development 
of an organ or system in the higher animals are not mere repe- ' 
between the comparative anatomy and development of an 
organ or system is simply one of plan—the plan upon or 
in which the several parts are evolved; that is to say, in an | 
“Tented this the «tly blance that be truly y nO means an independent existence. one shou 
resemb! at can undue prominence at the expense of others, deformity | 
between the embryos of the higher animals in the course of | No one can be discarded or cast aside without endangering or 
their development and the more advanced conditions of the destroying the successful jon of the rest. Beware of 
lower ones, is what may be called a negative resemblance. thi for fa neglect is our besetting sin im the day | 
is due merely to the absence of positive or special characters in | There is sympathy as close, as necessary, as universal, in science 
general, as the several parts are the distinction be- | science no subject can be yetetiad ty tedt—aiee. 
i 
of the lower, perhaps the clearest of expressing it is this: be = 
That at any given stage in the development of the higher, i 
has attained a grade of devoloy” .ent equal to the more or most 
advanced condition of the lower; but, save in the equality of 
- “the history of the development of the in- 
Tishough the evidonss derived frou Govelopment ia, in 
cane, of move dizest value then thet afforded by cumpurative 
research, yet the source is a more limited one, and facts ree 
themselves more difficult to obtain. Part IL. —(Continued from p. 4.) 
that in the stady of development we ob- This 
while yet merely a mass of globules;| No. 34.—A boy, aged ten years. case terminated 
CN Oe fatally on the twelfth day from serous apoplexy consequent 
much more, occurs before the mervous | upon diseased kidneys. I have a very long and good account 
rmed; that the liver, again, is relatively 
birth, when there can be no digestion, than 
have said enough to convince you that the 
t claims a foremost 
largest truths have been i 
Such, then, gentlemen, are the principal sources whence our 
We study this life of our’s 
thus. i when needful, by the microscope, we gain an 
insight, as far as possible, into structure, and, when practicable, 
ita tho minute operation Yo; we analyze and lear the cos | 
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ferings were fearful; so that on the twelfth day after his ad- 
mission I operated, whilst the patient was under the influence 
of chloroform, and extracted an irregular, rough stone with 
sharp points, weighing two drachms and a serup The outer 
surface was phosphatic. At nine p.m., after the operation, he 
appeared very comfortable and free from pain. The urine 
passes freely by the wound. 

Jan. 20th, 1856 (the day following the operation. )—‘‘ He had 
a comfortable night, and is now quite easy and cheerful; no 
tenderness of abdomen ; wound healthy; pulse 90; feels hungry. 
The relief the boy has obtained from the operation, considering 
the severe pain he suffered previously to it, is very remarkable. 

** 22nd. —Doing well in every respect.” 

From this date he began to flag; his stomach became irri- 
table ; he had hiccough and sleeplessness ; and, notwithstanding 
careful watching and attention of every kind, gradually sank, 

** 26th.—Pulse 150; eyes dull; countenance cadaverous; 
takes no notice of anyone, though perfectly rational; rejects 
everything but iced water.—Eleven a.m.: Shrieking and so 
furious that he can hardly be kept in bed.” 

Believing that serous effusion was commencing in the brain, 
I employed mercury, both by the mouth and skin, and the 
fatal event was delayed for four days. 

** 30th.—Much worse this morning, having been violently 
delirious during the greater of the night ; is now insensible 
and quiet, merely throwing his arms about ; does not take any- 
thing, He died at a quarter past eleven p.M., having gradually 
sunk.” 

Post-mortem examination, — Height, 3ft. llin.; weight, 
2st. 8lb.— General appearance: There was a healthy-looking 
wound in the perineum, the result of the eperation. The right 
pupil was dilated ; the left somewhat contracted.— Head : The 
membranes of the brain were healthy, though the vessels were 
somewhat congested. Very numerous dark vascular points 
were seen on section of the brain, and its ventricles contained 
from two to three ounces of clear serous fluid. The inferior 
vermiform process of the cerebellum was prolonged forwards, 
and adherent to the valve of Vieussens,— : The heart 
and pericardium were quite healthy, as were also the lungs 
and pleure. — Abdomen: Perit quite healthy. The 
stomach and small intestines contained seventeen good-sized 
ascarides lumbricoides ; two of these were in the stomach, the 
rest were found occupying the duodenum, jejunum, and upper 

ion of the ileum. About the middle of the last-named 
testine a small intussusception was found, the upper portion 
being intruded into the lower for about half an inch. The 
mere removal of the intestines was sufficient to restore the 
parts to their proper situation. No products of inflammation 
‘were present; nor, after its reduction, was it possible to tell 
the portion it occupied. In the large intestines a few ascarides 
vermiculares were found. With these exceptions the intestines 
were healthy.—The pancreas was healthy, as were likewise 
the spleen and liver. — Kidneys: These were extensively 
diseased. The left one was small, and consisted of little 
else but dilated calices, invested by the cortical substance, 

which was thin and compressed. The pelvis and calices 4 
were filled with a puriform fluid, and their lining membrane 
was roughened by calcareous deposit. The Malpighian cor- 
puscles and tubes were found to be very much atrophied, their 
in some parts being taken by a kind of fibroid deposit. 
cretions were also seen scattered through the structure ; 
some had the well-defined prismatic form of triple phosphate, 
and the action of reagents upon other amorphous masses proved 
them to have the same composition. The right kidney was 
much larger than the left, and was somewhat hypertrophied. 
The cortical substance was pale, and had a larger extent than 
natural, The medullary in some parts was encroached upon 
by the dilated calices; in others, its situation was distinctly 
in a few seemed to contain healthy 

epithelium, and in their norm portion ; others were gor; 

with it; but the greater cated ps, contained wenn 
place being taken by a granular blastema, Both ureters were 
much dilated and their walls thickened.—The bladder was 
small and contracted. Its muselar walls were very much 
hypertrophied (about half an inch in thickness), The mucous 
coat was thickened, and presented patches of superficial ulcera- 
tion, On the left side, at its anterior and inferior part, was 
i the i matter 


No, 35 was an old man in his eightieth year. He was a 


fmaapeny Oo | man; but he sank, as I suppose is not surpris- |: 
at 


is great age, from venous hemorrhage on the third day. 


o. 36—a lad eighteen ; got well rapidly. 
No, 37—aged fifty-six; had had symptoms of stone for five 
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The stone removed was a large one, weighing i 
two ounces and nearly two drachms; but he was quite 
again in less than a month. 

No. 38—aged sixty; got well very rapidly, though the stone 
was large, weighing one ounce and a 4 

No. 39 also recovered ; but as the case is interesting in many 
ways I will give it you in detail, as rted by Mr. Sutcliffe, 

Joseph H——, thirty-one, Chilvers Coton, near Nunea- 
ton, admitted into West Herts Infirmary on 2nd April, 1857, 
under the care of Mr. Solly. Had always enjoyed health 
until about ten or eleven years ago, when he was laid up for 
nine days with an attack of gravel. He passed a considerable 
quantity of blood, and suffered much pain, but was relieved 
by voiding a small calculus by urethra, after which for two 
years he felt no inconvenience. He then had another 
and passed two more small stones. He then went on for ano- 
ther year and a half, when he passed several more; some as 
large as peas, For the last two or three years he has not 
passed any, but has for a long time had a quantity of 
sediment deposited from his urine. About seven years agoa 
calculus was detected in his bladder by a surgeon at a country 
infirmary ; after which he went to a London hospital. Was 
seen by Mr. ——, who felt the stone, but did not think the 
man in a sufficiently healthy state to operate on. He was then 
suffering from symptoms of phthisis, and was spitting a good 
deal of blood. The surgeon advised him to return into the 
country for a time, as he might get into a better state of health 

On admission, he was somewhat emaciated ; countenance 
anxious; pulse 100, regular; tongue clean; skin moist; 
bowels regular. He can retain as much as half a pint of 
urine at a time in the day, but has to get up two or three 
times to micturate in the night. Appetite good ; has a slight 
cough, and expectorates a small quantity, but has not spat any 
blood for two years, The chest was dull on percussion over 
the upper part of both lungs; respiration harsh and bronchial ; 
but very little healthy murmur. The heart’s action was quick 
but regular. On examination, the urine had a specific gravity 
of 1014; it contained much mucus, a little pus, and abundance 
of triple ates ; smelt strongly ammoniacal. 

On 7th April, Mr. Solly, having sounded him, both felt and 
heard a large stone; and, not considering it a suitable case 
for crushing, he performed the usual lateral operation (the 
patient being under the influence of chloroform), and removed 
a large stone weighing one ounce and a drachm (troy). It had 
a peculiar black, sm appearance, which Mr. Solly did not 
think a very favourable symptom, After the operation, some 
rather troublesome hemorr! arose, requiring three or four liga- 
tures. He was very sick, and his bowels were freely opened,— 
Half.past six p.m: Very restless ; complained much of pain 
about wound and lower part of back; hemorrhage ceased. 
Ordered, twenty-five minims of solution of opium immediately ; 
also, to take three times a day, fifteen minims of dilute nitric 
acid in one ounce of infusion of diosma, Stone poultice to be 
applied to the abdomen, and oiled lint in the wound.—Half- 
se p.M.: Still in much pain; urine flows by the wound, 

epeat sedative draught. — hleven p.m.: Easier; dozes for 
oon te Slept about an hour during the night 

April 8th.—Ten A.M. an night ; 
no further hemorrhage. T dry; pulse very quick ; urine 
flowing freely by the wound. —Three P.M. : Suffering much pain ; 
has a little urine by urethra, but more by the wound ; 
abdomen rather tender. Introduced little finger into the wound, 
when about half a pint of urine was expelled with much force, 
after which he had some shivering, which went off in about 
half an hour.—Nine P.m.: More comfortable, To repeat seda- 


tive 


th. a good deal better during the night. The urine 
has flowed freely by wound. Tongue more moist ; pulse slower, 
Takes plenty of barley-water and beef-tea. 
11th.—Going on favourably ; wound looking healthy ; pay 
of urine ing ; has lost all tenderness over abdomen. 
not on ounce of castor oil. 
12th. Had a good night ; bowels freely relieved by the oil. 
He continues his opiate at night. 
16th.—Has gone on without drawback since last note. To- 
day he has begun to pass some urine by the natural passage ; his 
urine still contains much mucus, is alkaline, specific 
1015, 
23rd.—Wound fast healing ; very little urine now escapes 
it. 
oth. —Wound all but healed ; only a drop or two of urine 
passed that way, and that only when voiding it by urethra. 
30th. —No urine now passes by wound ; urine continues 
in the same condition, Ordered, dilute nitric acid, twenty 
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minims; decoction of pariera brava : three times « day ; one 


int of daily. 

13th.—Wound quite healed ; urine less turbid ; his general 
health improved, but expectorates rather more. 

2ist.—Di ged. 

I have just received a line from this patient, dated Nov. 6th, 
in which he says—*‘ Sir, I take up my pen to let you know 
that I have enjoyed good health since my return from Hemel 
Hempstead till within a quarter of a year.” Thus it will 
be seen that this operation gave him above three years’ comfort 
and enjoyment, though I fear, from the conclusion of his note, 
that he is now suffering from some disease in his kidney. ‘I 
can eat as well as ever ; but I am very sore in my right kidney; 
it pains me very bad for two or three days at a time, and then 
I am somewhat easier for a few days. My urine is bad, and 
settles like matter.” 

Since this was written he has been admitted under my care, 
He is pale and thin, and suffering, I fear, from disease in the 
= ; otherwise he seems quite sound, and is free from 

pain in his bladder, or any irritability of it. 

(To be concluded.) 


OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN TUMOURS 
OF THE NECK, 


WITH NOTES RELATING TO ITS SURGICAL 
ANATOMY. 


By ANDREW MELVILLE M‘WHINNIE, F.RB.C.S. 

Iy my last communication on the subject of Bronchocele 
{vide Tue Lancet, vol. ii. 1861, pp. 30 and 107), most of the ope- 
rative proceedings which had been adopted for its treatment 
were alluded to, whether instituted with the view to its dimi- 
nution or to the relief of the urgent symptoms occasioned by 
the tumour, 

The various plans, too, of treating the cysts which are found 
in connexion with the thyroid body were considered. Their 
complete removal, it may be added, when not very large or 
deep, appears, in the hands of some surgeons, to have been less 
hazardous and more successful than by puncture or incision. 
Mr. Liston met with several cases of encysted tumours lying 


yspneea occasioned by goitre, 
which has been known likewise to cause fatal emphysema, 
Encyclopédie Méthodique,” the author of the article 
“‘Bronchotomie” relates that he opened the body of a man 
who died of an emphysema which came on instantaneously. 
The patient had had for a long while a bronchocele, which had 
become of an enormous magnitude towards the end of his life. 
The cavity of the trachea was so obliterated that there was 
ly room gh to admit the thickness of a small piece 
of money. Doubtless bronchotomy performed before the em- 
ysema made its appearance have prolonged the man’s 


believe, noticed in Dr. Clarke's 
Travels, 


My friend and fellow-pupil, the Rev. T. Ridout Tuck, of 
hee recalling to memory the case of the represented 
in 2 and 3,* informs me that as soon as the ia in front 
of the neck had been divided in order to reach the windpipe, 
instantaneous relief was afforded to the breathing ; so mani 
was it that Mr. Earle for many minutes laid aside the knife, in 
the hope that further proceedings might be un The 


division of the fascia, which seemed to have acted as a sort of 
tight bandage or ligature, did not, however, give sufficient 
These illustrations will be found in the numbers of Tax Lancer referred 
the beginning of this paper. ; 


to at 


permanent freedom to the respiration, and laryngotomy had 
to be performed, as already stated. 

Mr. Tuck has a vivid recollection of the incidents connected 
with this important case, and remembers well that at the 
clinical lecture afterwards, Mr. Earle placed the knuckles of 
his forefingers together, dos 4 dos, to t the appearance 
of the “hourglass contraction” ca by the oan 
ficial tu 

The larynx was opened immediately above the h hied 
isthmus which covered the cricoid cartilage; but previously to 
the crico-thyroid membrane bein forated, an artery was 
wounded, which caused much di ty and trouble to the 

tor, 


Fig. 2 represents the i and prominent central lobe 
formed by the isthmus, much augmented in volume. It will 
be readily understood how the pressure exercised by it upon 
the front of the trachea may have been at once relieved by the 
division of the fascia in this situation. 

The case of bronchocele in which Mr. Cusack saved life by 
the prompt performance of laryngotomy (a narrative full of 
interest in other respects an i i 


respirations were not more than five in the minute, the pulse 
being very slow and feeble. Mr. Cusack, having observed 
during the day that the patient was in the habit of obtaining 
some relief by pressing on the front of the tumour, so as to 
relax the investing fascia, caused similar pressure to be made 


by an assistant (when he was no } able to do it himself), 
with sensible relief to the lad. Guided by this circumstance, 
he made a free perpendicular incision over the upper and front 


the crico-thyroid part 

it will be remembered, that could be reached ; for the enla 
thyroid extended from that point to the sternum, vompletely 
concealing the trachea. After the long flexible tube had been 
in the artificial opening about two minutes, it suddenly became 
obstructed, and to be withdrawn; but the boy had now 
recovered sufficiently to be able to breathe without its assist- 
ance, and it appeared that the division of the fascia, assisted 
by some serous discharge from the gland, had relieved the 
pressure on the trachea, and he was soon xble to speak. The 
wound was then closed, wet lint was applied to the portion of 
the gland which protruded through the incision, and he soon 
fell asleep, having been without rest for several days. The 

land, from which there was a constant discharge of serum, 
Cleameo-quend enaiion In about seven days the ing into 
the larynx had closed, and peas were in external 
wound to keep up the discharge. 
was freer now than it had been for some months. He i 
in the hospital six weeks, by which time the tumour had be- 
come so small as to be scarcely perceptible. He occasionally 
came to the to but the tamour 
did not exhibit any di ition to in. 

In concluding the account of this pe I and highly cre- 
ditable case, Mr. Cusack remarks that the favourable result 
may be attributed to this latter part of the treatment ; and 
that, had the division of the fascia been accomplished earlier, 
the necessity of opening the larynx might have been avoided. 
“The operation,” adds this eminent surgeon, *‘ of dividing 
the fascia, is rer. vended Ly some practitioners, bat I have 
not been able to ad any cases in which it was suc 
cessfully practised.” 

wl _, indeed, it gives but little concern, is usually unat 
with difficulty. In those cases commonly known as the 
“ Derbyshire neck,” there is the appearance of simple fulness 
in front of the throat, presenting to the touch a uniform slightly 
resisting and smooth i evdling, the contour of which 
familiar to everyone. ‘ 

In the more advanced and developed state of the disorder, 
the original uniformity and symmetry are lost—-one part be- 
coming enlarged independently, and more prominent than the 
rest ; and when , may be found to be either soft and 
flabby, or, losing its elasticity, to be more dense in texture, 
perhaps irregularly lobulated, and cysts being occasionally de- 
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dance | passage. Unfortunately, daring Se time that this division of 
| the integuments and fascia was being made, the patient ceased 
it and to breathe, and it-became necessary at once to open the larynx 
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d not 
some 
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pain upon and connected with the thyroid body in children and | 
ased, young people, which, from causing deformity and inconve- 
nience, demanded surgical interference; and was successful in 
some instances in accomplishing their entire removal by careful 
dissection—in one patient even where puncture and seton had . 
failed. 
Besides operations the enlarged thyroid body itself, 
those also were noticed which had been practised on the air- | 
irine 
| 
n addition to these remedial measures must be mentioned the 
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DR. R. HARPER ON STRANGULATED FEMORAL HERNIA. 
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tected towards the surface. The whole swelling may acquire 
a ilagi and in a few instances even a bony, ness, 
Tn all these conditions, the integument, though sometimes 
traversed by veins, retains its natural colour, and there is 

It is well known that injurious effects produced by the 
tumour are sometimes quite disproportionate to its bulk : thus, 
ve symptoms may arise from a very moderate enlargement ; 
result hich had not 


compression of the trachea was 
the lobes, lurking, as it were, ba 
ertebra — a condition i 


be incl 
in 


OPERATION FOR 
STRANGULATED FEMORAL HERNIA IN A 
PATIENT AGED NINETY-FIVE YEARS. 


By ROBERT HARPER, L.R.C.P. 


Ox May 17th, 1861, I was requested to visit Miss S. B—, 


aged ninety-five, and possessed of extraordinary mental vigour, 


consented to its being done. 
At seven p.m., I performed the usual o 


applied, 
jient took a little brandy. 


seven weeks after the operation, 

so urgent, the age so great, and the lady herself in such a deli- 
cate state of health for many weeks previously, that I confess 
I thought the chances of her recovery very smal 
may be recorded as a successful one, inasmuch as rhe e 
rienced immediate relief from the i 


thoroughly 


the Jast five years, at ages varying from 90 to L 

infirmary fifteen persons average age of seventy-six 
years, This is the more surprising, from the fact that am 
the lower classes, opium-eating is carried on to a fearful 

here ; many of them take from a quarter to half an ounce of 


occurrence, upon 
find that the patient has taken ‘‘a bit of opium 
of a pea” before the medical man is sent 

among young children is great. 


Holbeach, 1861, 
OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IX THE 
HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 
SINUS IN THE THIGH, COMMUNICATING WITH A CHRONIC 
ABSCESS, IN WHICH WAS A PIECE OF 
NECROSED BONE. 
(Under the care of Mr. Sxry.) 

For the notes of the following case we are indebted to Mr. 
Charles Brook, house surgeon to the hospital. The details are 
fall of practical interest, and well illustrate the value of the 
plan pursued in effecting a cure :— 


| which she had lost, so that she continued to keep her bed. A the bac 
few weeks after this she had a troublesome attack of hsemor- Nov. 
rhoids ; bleeding occurred frequently, twice to an alarming put un 
extent for her age, and from which she sank, and died just the sin 
two im 
cavity, 
angles 
memb1 
T4 da attention. Dir. uck assures me, tha in the case in textur 
which death resulted from the compression of the trachea, the of a he 
real cause of the dyspnea the ed within a fortnight, and she died from other causes un- appare 
formance of the operation undertaken for its relief. It was | connected with hernia. She was, I believe, the oldest person were | 
thought, indeed, to arise from the inhalation of metallic par- | by many years on whom the operation has ever been performed. 9th. 
a whieh the hey bad heen hove Rese to any com. Ga ag sarfac 
ployed. The post-mortem inspection showed that the more | eighty-five. the w 
to the gro ekwards | which is still’ called the Fen District (although the land is op. | 
towards the v drained and in a high state of cultivation), many Dec 
le to a great age. Several persons have died duri Allow 
CARC 
solid opiam weekly. It is not only taken habitually, but given 
1D 
| ut 
eq 
following state :—Has constant vomiting of fluid, somewhat 
resembling the watery evacuations of diarrhea, but without 
fecal odour ; great pain, referred to the umbilical region, and 
great tenderness on the right side of the abdomen ; bowels not 
been open for four days, The vomiting has been present for 
eighteen hours, and the pain and tenderness increase. She 
has taken aperient pills, castor oil, and brandy. 
Upon examination, I found a femoral hernia about the size 
of a walnut, very tense, and too tender to admit of much mani- 
—— & I told her friends that an opera- 
jon was necessary, and after consultation with Mr. H. Ewen, 
, at first hesitated, | Maria H——, aged eighteen, was admitted Oct. 
i two ; bat she su i it ti 
jour, and so tightly when hecense and 
jp getting the hernia | formed, which was opened by a surgeon. bgt 
knife through the strictured part. I, however, succeeded at | ever, never healed, and a sinus formed, from whicl 
last in doing so, divided it, and returned the bowel. The discharge of pus continued. She remained thus up 
edges of the wound were brought together by sutures, a pad of | 1861, when her bealth having failed she obtained 
lin and the patient put to bed. The | into a provincial hospital, which she left in June, h 
and-water Spey Che coemtne, being improved; but the state of the thigh was th 
wh she bore with great fortitude. I her a pill | when admitted, no surgical interference having been a 
consisting of . oe of opium powder, to be taken imme- When admitted into St. Bartholomew's Hospital, h 
It would occupy too much in your journal to good; but there w 
give daily details of this case ; suthice it to say, that the | opening in the thigh, about an inch behind and 
efter tho Cat tho great trochanter. A probe passed in to the depth 
— tenderness also soon subsided. The bowels acted on | and a half, There was not more than half a drachin G 
third day from a dose of castor oil, On the fourth day, 1 Cee re 
removed the sutures, and found the wound healed for two-| Oct. 19th.— ing was dilated by means of a small 
thirds of its extent. From this time the wound progressed spange-tent, and tbs dischenge then became grentet—ahamh. 
favourably till the thirteenth day, when I find by my notes | half an ounce in the twenty-four hours, Lint, soaked m a 
that it was quite healed. During this time, however, she had | balsam of Peru, was inserted daily. She was ordered a drachm a 
oceasional oe So. which she has been subject | and a half of tincture of cinchona thrice a day. 1 
to for many years, and not appear to regain the strength | 28th.—Sinus not healing, the diecharge is healthy, and the 
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CHONDROMATOUS TUMOUR 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

FIVE DIFFERENT AMPUTATIONS PERFORMED ON A SINGLE 
OCCASION FOR VARIOUS DISEASES. 
{Under the care of Mr. Exicusen and Mr. H. Taompson.) 

Tux operating theatre of this hospital was crowded to excess 


thy 
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ity, lying farther back in the flesh 


apparently of recent separati 
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The cavity is almost level with the i 


Allowed to get up. 


patient continues well. 
(Under the care of Mr. Taos. Bryant.) 
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same in quantity. A probe could now be passed deeper into | of a 
‘ov. sinus same, 
put under the influence of chloroform, and Mr. Skey laid 
the sinus by a vertical incision, about five inches in lengt 
two inches At the bottom of this was found a 
h. 
angles to the first. It was lined by a very distinct py« 
membrane, of and thik fi 
texture. In this cavity was found a piece of bongs 
of a horse-bean, covered with soft coagulated | 
were | 
Sth. 
surface, 
the wound. Lint 
‘ 
i neral 
seed, and ret enforce: 
pidly ing, 
left the hospital for 
Jane 3rd, When read- 
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bone. was apparen 
ular enlargement, however, | 
Mr. Bryant amputated th 
patient. con 
yet quite healed. On 
of the tibia, | on the Ih lt, an anaouncoment 
the denuded ends passing five different amputations were to be performed in success‘sn 
ical elements were tho upon as many patients. We were strongly reminded on this 
earcinoma fibrosum. occasion of the days when Liston operated in the same theatre, 
MYELOID TUMOUR HEAD OF TIBIA; AMPUTATION The following is a brief outline of each case, and the time 
mo aoe —— taken to accomplish the ablation of all the limbs was an hour 
(Under the THomas and a half, including the administration of chloroform and dress- 
| of the stump previous to removal to the ward. In fact, 
admitted on April Lith, Is6L. bed ‘bows each patient was given chloroform in the ward, so that no 
always good. She first observed something wrong with her | time was lost; and this was ably managed alternately by Dr. 
leg nine months previously, a pain, which she regarded ss | Clover and Dr. Ringer, 
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Casz 1. Caries of tibia; am; ion of the leg.—The patient 
‘was a young man, who had the subject of caries of the 
lower end of the tibia for some months. Mr. Erichsen had 
already gouged away the diseased part ; but afterwards the man 
had an attack of fever, with some internal disease, and suppu- 
ration about the seat of the caries, extending to the ankle. It 
‘was considered useless to attempt to rve the foot; so, to 
save life, amputation was resorted to through the leg, In doing 
this, Mr. Erichsen adopted the method of rectangular flaps of 
Mr. Teale, of Leeds. A long rectangular flap from the anterior 
= of the leg was made, including the muscles down to the 

terosseous space, carefully dissected up, and a short i 
> The operation was done in accordance with the rules 

id down by Mr. Teale, and very little blood was lost. The 
anterior tibial artery, which was bere cut long, was tied with 
a silver wire, the others with ordinary ligatures, and the flaps 
were nicely adjusted by silver sutures, This was for the pur- 
og of testing the merits of each in point of time of separation. 

. Erichsen remarked that he adopted the wire sutures on 
the t occasion, especially as he was honoured by the pre- 
sence of Dr. M. Sims, who had introduced them into practice 
in surgery, particularly that branch of it in connexion with the 
female organs of generation. 

Case 2. Cancroid disease of hand; amputation of fore- 
arm,.—An elderly man had his left hand affected for several 
years with a cancroid disease, or form of lupus non exedens, 
which had rendered it mg useless, and resisted every mode 
of treatment. The fingers were straightened and stiffened, 
and the hand slightly bent backwards; its removal would 

ive him a useful stump to which a hook could be attached. 
The double flap operation was performed through the lower 
third of the forearm, by Mr. Erichsen, who ligatured ali the 
vessels with silver wires, and brought the flap together by 
sutures of the same material. In this instance, the ends of 
the wires were cut close to the vessels, whilst in the first case 
the wire was allowed to hang out with the other ligatures. 
Wet lint was applied as in the first case. 


Case 3. Injury to hand and forearm; amputation of the 
arm.—A man fifty-three years, sustained an injury to his 
left hand and forearm, which was followed by complete dis- 
organization of the tissues through an attack of erysipelas, 
especially in the forearm. He had been in the hospital three 
or four days, and Mr. Erichsen now amputated through the 
arm above the elbow by means of a double flap. ‘There were 
a number of vessels to tic, which were ligatured with silver 
wires cut close, and the flaps adjusted by sutures of the same 
material. In this and the previous instance, the wires around 
the vessels necessarily remained in the stump. In these three 


cases linen retractors were used, heretofore seldom employed 
in this hospital ; but in using the saw the bone-dust becomes 
embedded in the flaps; and if it is desirable to get union by 
adhesion, it is as well, Mr. Erichsen remarked, to employ them. 


Case 4. Disease of tarsus ; ps probe amputation at the ankle- 
t 


joint.—The patient was a boy of twelve years, with disease of 
the right tarsus, of an incurable nature, for which Mr. Henry 
Thompson thought Syme’s amputation more suitable than 
Chopart’s operation, especially as he had to earn his living. 
This was, therefore, done, strictly in accordance with the rules 
laid down by Mr. Syme, and more expeditiously than we re- 
member ever te have seen it before. The formed by the 
heel was most evenly adjusted, and promises well for the 
fature. The aay Mr. Thompson has performed several 
times with ts in the highest degree gratifying, because in 
none was there any sloughing of the heel, owing to rigid adhe- 
rence to Mr. Syme’s rules. 

Case 5. Syphilitic disease, and disorganization of leg and 
knee from erysipelas ; amputation of the thigh.—In October 
last, a poor girl was admitted with an old syphilitic ulcer in 
the left popliteal space, which had matted all the neighbour- 

tissues together, in 2 contracted joint. In 
Poesy, Mr. pson straightened the limb by simple 
extension, and the patient went out relieved. He at that 
time divided the three ham-string tendons; the result was 
good, but afterwards erysipelas occurred round the knee. The 
state of the limb subsequently became so bad, thet the only 
chance which offered to save life was amputation of the limb 
above the knee, which Mr. Thompson now performed by 
antero-posterior flaps at the lower third of the thigh. Pre- 
vious to the amputation, under chloroform, the knee was found 
to be perfectly disorganized, with erosion of the cartilages. 
The patient was much emaciated. Very little blood was lost. 


At the present time, all of these cases are doing well with- 


improved within the last few days, and eats m 
and last case, there has been no sign whatever of 
ing of the flap. 


8ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


HYPERTROPHY OF THE HEART, HYDROTHORAX, AND 
DISEASED KIDNEYS; FATAL RESULT IN 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 

(Under the care of Dr. Pacer.) 

ConsmDERiInG the great amount of disease present in this 
case, together with the patient’s age, it is remarkable that so 
little inconvenience was experienced the night before a fatal 

result took place. 


Sarah W——, aged seventy, admitted A 10th, 1861. 
She had suffered for three or four months ea 
cough with expectoration, and ee | slight «edema, She 
had been liable to frequent attacks of dyspnea. When she 
came into the hospital, she was blue and much distressed by 
want of breath, though she lay quite flat in bed on the 
side. Some gin was ordered, and at night she had a draught 
containing a quarter of a ~~ of morphia and sulpburic ether. 
She slept unusually sound, and was very indignant when dis- 
turbed in the morning. The dyspnea increased greatly, 
and about noon she expired. 

At an examination made twenty-five hours after death, the 
body was found to be in good condition. The legs were ana- 
sarcous, Each pleura contained a large quantity of serous 
fluid, by which the lungs were entirely compressed, though no 
part of them sank in water. The heart was very *, weigh- 
ing 15h0z. There were large patches on the front of organ, 
following to a great extent the course of the vessels, 
The walls of the right side of the heartfelt rigid and leathery 
The tricuspid orifice was capacious, admitting easily all 
five fingers; and it was noticed that the superficial veins of 
the neck were very large. There was a good deal oj atheroma 
of the mitral valve and at the root of the aorta. A moderate 
quantity of clear serous fluid existed in the toneum, the 
walls of the belly being slightly distend There were 
many old peritoneal adhesions around the liver, which was 
healthy, weighing 31b. 30z. The spleen was natural. The 
capsules of the kidneys were adherent, and these organs were 
finely granular on their surface. 


The uterine organs were 
healthy. 


ST. MARYS HOSPITAL. 


ADDISON'S DISEASE OF THE SUPRA-RENAL CAPSULES; 
CHOREA; FATAL RESULT; TUMOUR FOUND 
ON THE SPINAL CORD. 


Wiruty the past few weeks, specimens of bronzing of the 
skin and disease of the supra-renal capsules, were exhibited 
before the Pathological Society, and excited considerable in- 
terest. They were taken from two different patients, and 
were considered to be typical of the form of disease which 


at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and is 
second was a patient recently admitted into St. Mary’s 
pital, about whom we gathered the folloiwing particulars as 
related by Dr. Broadbent, the Medical Regstrar:— _ 

A young woman, aged twenty-three years, was admitted on 


nor afterwards her left foot, as before. Choreic movements 
they were observed chiefly in the leg, hand, and face, 

became gradually weaker, and in three days was delirious, get- 


SEES BEBEES EERE 


ee 


out any exception. There is some pain and tenderness in the 
sd ard the men we but there is no serious 
yim Kr The subject of the fourth case was at first very 
| weak; she, however, took stimulants well, and has aye 
n the 
slough. 
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| mow goes by the name of Addison. The first example occurred | 
| the Ist November, 1561, symptoms A 
before admission, she suddenly fell down and could not rise 
without assistance. She had no convulsions, paralysis, or loss 
of consciousness. This was followed by a low fever for two 
weeks. She then stated that she could not use her left hand, 
ting out of her bed and falling down several times. ; _ 
bent noticed at first a certain bronzing of the skin, which he 
set down to exposure to the sun, although it was afterwards 
ascertained that she had not been exposed to the solar rays, 
she was of sedentary occupation, and much confined to 
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At the autopsy, supra-renal 
extensively diseased ; in neither was there any trace of their 
original healthy structure, bat the microscope showed them 
consist of ulous material. The weight of one capsule w 
five drachms and two grains, whilst that of the other 
two drachms and six grains. On examining the spinal 
small tumour was discovered upon its posterior aspect in 
lumbar region, springing from the interior of the i 
There was an enlargement of the latter higher up, but no 
ther tumour. The melasma was more marked over the 
and arms than elsewhere, and this had been noticed by 
patient’s friends before death. The brain and other organs 
were healthy. 

_The case may be looked upon as a true example of Addison's 
disease, with the accidental complication, if we may so call it, 
of tumour and enlargement of the spinal marrow, which it is fair 
to assume gave rise to the nervous sym resembling churea. 
Excluding the spinal disease, no other change was notived 
after death to explain the melasma but the diseased condition 
of the supra- capsules, 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


ADDISON'S DISEASE OF THE SUPRA-RENAL CAPSULES ; 
FATAL RESULT. 


(Under the care of Dr. Ranker.) 


Dirrerixe from the preceding case, the melasma in the 
following example was in some parts of the body so extreme 
as to simulate the colour of the skin of a moderately dark 
negro. The specimen of it selected for illustration Dr. 
Mon before the Pathological Society, seemed a very 
dark brown, approaching to blac Beyond some slight depo- 
sit of tubercle in the apices of both langs, no parts were 
found affected but the supra-renal capsules, the case thus con- 
stituting a true example of Addison's disease. 

The patient was a boy of fourteen years, who was admitted 
the middle of October in an emaciated condition, with his 
general health much out of order. It was learnt that the 
melasma ; four months before his entrance into the 
hospital, previous to which time it was asserted that he had 
enjoyed excellent health. Pain in the right hypochondriac 
and umbilical regions was a prominent feature. The parts 
chiefly affected with melasma were the abdomen and loins, 
and inner side of both thighs. Generous diet, steel, and other 
means, were unavailingly employed, and a fatal result ensued 
after a stay in the hospital of about five days. 

At the autopsy, with the exception of some deposit of tuber- 
cle at the apices of both lungs, the supra-rena] capsules were 
the only parts found yen ey were into 

matter, mi wi particles, 
their normal dimensions. tort 

What may be looked upon as remarkable in this case, is 
the circumstance of the disease running its course, in a mere 
space months and a half, 
vious w patient been in very good health. 
bm, Addison's disease extends over a anik longer period 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
THE POTASSIO-TARTRATE OF IhIN IN RHEUMATISM. © 
Under the care of Dr. Wittsuire.) 


Ruvumatism is one of those affections which at times resist 
all the ordinary modes of treatment in use, though occasionally 
it will readily yield toa remedy not commonly employed in that 
— This —- have observed in a case under Dr. 

ires care, in the person of a somewhat pallid girl, 
Frances S——., aged twenty years, who was admitted “he 
with rheumatism of an erratic character, 
pains flying about, as it were, to various parts of the body. 
To this she had been subject for the last three years, ant 
png seemed to produce any marked im 


y beneficial 
become 


Medical Societies. 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Mr. Covutson, Presipent. 


Dr. read a paper 


ON SOME POINTS CONNECTED WITH THE PAST AND PRESENT 
HISTORY OF DIABET#S, AND ON A LESS COMMON © 
FORM OF DEATH IN THIS DISEASE. 

The ogy of diabetes, the author observed, is still in- 
volved in great obscurity, notwithstanding all that has been 
written and all the striking experiments that have been per- 
formed having a direct or an indirect bearing on the subject. 
Experimental physiology, indeed, has as yet only i 
cleared the way, and is not safficiently advanced for us to base 
our treatment ou it. It is even doubtful whether any genuine 
advance, in reference to the immediate cause of the disease, 
been made since ancient times. Celsus, Galen, Aretewus, and 
the other ancient physicians, were not, indeed, aware of the 
presence of sugar in the urine in diabetes; but they were 
clinically conversant with a disease characterized by melting 
down of the solids, t thirst, and flow of urine; and their 
descriptions, Dr. Cockle argued, could be lied to no other 
disease than to mellitic or ureous diabetes. He specially noted, 
as a point of coincidence between ancient and modern views of 
the action of the liver, that, twelve hundred years ago, Alex- 
ander Trallianus advanced the same explanation of the thirst 
in diabetes as has been put forth by —that the liver 
acquires an increased temperature, and dries, as it were, the 


intestine, 

Dr. Cockle then led to notice the theories of the 
origin of sugar in diabetes, ——_— in reference to the doc- 
trines of Claude Bernard. Primary disease of the brain in the 
neighbourhood of the fourth ventricle is to be regarded rather 
as the exception than as the rule; and, indeed, Bernard and 
Schiff have shown that irritation of various portions of the 
nervous centres will produce sugar in the urine. Moreover, 
the cerebral functions are, generally speaking, intact in dia- 
betes. The liver does not undergo any constant change of | 
volume or of structure; and this, Dr. thoaght, might 
possibly arise from the fact that this organ, in diabetes, only 
acts on an element natural to it. The kidneys are, as a rule, 
found healthy; and the congestion and hypertrophy of these 
organs sometimes met with are to be looked on as effects rather 
than as causes of the diabetic condition. But tubercle of the 
lungs, or intercurrent pneumonia, is an almost uniform sequence 
of diabetes, happening in at least three-fourths of the cases. 
There must here be some 


connexion, and this isa — 
regard to any hepatic theury of the 
isease, 


After a further series of interesting remarks 
of diabetes, Dr. Cockle said it appeared to him that, in 
present state of science, we are scarcely warranted in doing 
more than endorse the opinion of Cullen and Prout, that dia- 
betes is a liar disorder of the assimilative fanctions, which 
may entail, but is not necessarily preceded by, any appreciable 
ps § constant organic lesion. We bave still to learn what is the 
precise pitch in the vital chemistry of the body which allows 
so large a quantity of sugar to be formed and excreted by the 
kidneys. ‘The mere presence of sugar in the urine, in all pro- 
bability, no more constitutes the essence of diabetes than the 
presence of oxalate of lime constitutes the essence of what we 
eall oxaluria, or tubercle in the lungs the essence of tuber- 
culosis. 


pb 
diabetes 


ering, 


the house, She gradually sank, and died on the 9th 7 
| 
‘ 
| 
reatly, FF 
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From a careful analysis of the evidence relating to the patho- 
logy of diabetes, Dr. Cockle was led to favour the hypothesis of 
a peculiar virus or ferment existing in the blood, and causing 
the excessive development of the saccharine element. In nearly 
all the theories advanced respecting diabetes, such ferment has 
played « principal part. Peter Frank mapgerts this view, and 
instances the peculiar phenomena (quasi-diabetic) caused by the 
| bite of the serpent dipsas, and sutbonticated by all the great 
a: of antiquity. Latham also relates a curious case of 
ye ; . supervening on the bite of a rat, The theory would 
effect i o we which has produced a ee seem, furthermore, to derive some support from the occurrence: 
mail a short period of time, the pains hav of an epidemic diabetes, reported by au old observer, and quoted 
lly diminished, but not as yet wholly gone, and her | by Wunderlich. 
with great regularity. "Tn innate | nervous oe vaca cance sugar to pas 
° itable cases, this nervous or vascular causes to pass 
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hepatic disorder, appeared to Dr. Cockle as illogical as would 
be the assertion that Bright’s disease of the kidney must also 
be cerebral, because puncture in a given portion of the hand 
gives rise to the escape of albumen in the urine. 

The author then related three instances of sudden death in 
diabetic patients. ‘The first case was that of a woman, aged 
forty-eight, a patient in the Royal Free Hospital, in whom the 
dai!y amount of urine had been reduced by appropriate treat- 
ment from eleven to five or six pints, although some trace of 
sagar still i When nearly recovered sufficiently to 
leave’ the hospital, she was seized somewhat suddenly with 
pain in the right side of the chest, darting upwards and down- 
wards ; inspection was difficu]t and painful, but there was no 
febrile reaction nor increased cough. No disease of the chest 
could be detected. The pain increased, and in about sixteen 
hours —— in, followed by death. On post-mortem exa- 
mination, were found some old pleuritic adbesions on the 


right side, and some scattered crude tubercles in the apices of | y. 


both lungs, but nothing whatever that could apparently account 

for death. In the second case, the patient, a gentleman, suf- 

fered from alternations of obstinate constipation and diarrhcea, 
in addition to diabetes and phthisis. He had felt a burnin 
pain in the pubic region for some days ; five hours before deat 

this became frightfully intense. 1t was moderated by firm 

ure and an opiate injection. On post-mortem examina- 

the parts contiguous to the seat of pain presented not the 

slightest change. The lungs were tuberculous, and there were 

ritic adhesions. In the third case, the patient was sud- 

ly seized with retention of urine and agonizing pain in the 
— of the bladder, rapidly followed by collapse and death. 

. Epwarp Smiru regretted that Dr. Coc in his paper, 
had made no advance in the pathology of the disease of diabetes. 
He had understood him to say that diabetes was a cause of 
consumption, For his own part, he should rather regard it a 
result of that disease. Out of the large number of cases of 
phthisis he was in the habit of seeing, diabetes was a very rare 
complication, and he believed that there was no causative con- 
nexion between diabetes and phthisis. The excessive thirst in 


diabetes was to be explained by the large elimination of fluid | N. 


from the body, and a consequent desire on the part of the 

ient to replace that which was so rapidly passing away. 

excess of urea which was usually found in diabetic urine 

he attributed to the highly nitrogenous diet on which patients 

suffering from this disease are usually fed, and also to the fact, 

that when a large amount of urine is daily passed, there is 
usually a greater than normal quantity of urea got rid of. 

Dr. Gres remarked that English were now 
going back to the views entertained by Prout, in regarding 
betes as caused by a derangement of the assimi- 
lative processes, e late Dr. Todd held the same opinion. 
Dr. Gibb then related some experiments which he had per- 

some years ago. He gave a diabetic patient an emetic 
a few hours after a meal, and the ejected fluid was found to be 
intensel rine. ‘To the same patient, after a meal, doses 
of witric and hydrochloric acids were at different times admin- 
isterei one or two hours previous to the giving of the emetic. 
Tn each case no trace of sugar could be denoted in the vomited 
matter, and he believed from this that the sugar-fermentation 
which was going on in the stomach was destroyed by the acids. 
experiments supported the view that in diabetic patients 

@ process of fermentation was carried on in the stomach. 

r. Symes Tompson said he was able to corroborate the 
statement of Dr. Gibb, that diabetes was ed by the late 
De. Todd as originating in the stomach, and that it was the 
custom of that physician to prescribe in such cases large doses 
of the mineral acids, He (Dr. Thompson) had observed two 
or three cases in which symptoms presented themselves ana- 
logous to those described by the author, and in which sudden 
death had resulted. There was sudden cessation of the urinary 
symptoms, collapse, and death. 


dition of its financial resources, The present year, happily, 
forms no exception to the rule in these im t matters, 
The number of members which constitute the Society bas never 
been so large as st the present moment. The funds of the 
Society were never in so sound and flourishing a condition. 
The total receipts of the past year have amounted te 
£333 13s. 4d., of which £30 11s. 3d. has been realized by the 
sale of ** Transactions,” and £2 16s, 1d. by dividend on funded 
property ; leaving as the amount of subscriptions the sum of 
£300 6s. Of this, £26 5s. has been recei as life su 
tions and as fees from non-resident members ; which sum 
in accordance with the previous custom, be added to the So- 
ciety’s funded property. 

e total expenditure for the year amounts to £301 5s, 34d.; 
leaving a balance in of £160 14s, 8hd., in 
part for investment, in part for the general purposes of 
the Society, to be carried forward to the account of the current 


ear, 

Tt appears desirable, in connexion with the existence of an 
increasing balance, to remind the members of the i 
which exists for such a guarantee, especially to one class af 
their members; and to demonstrate that a prosperous exchequer 
is not an indication of unnecessary or surplus funds, but is 
necessity to the existence of the Pathological Society. It may 
be remembered by many of the older members of the Soci 
that daring the earliest years of its existence the i 
“ Transactions” were, as with the present, but small 
and meagre volumes, It was at that time resolved that medi- 


subscription of £2 2s., obtain 
small sum of £3 3s. more a claim during life to an annual copy 


~ 

ingly small one—much below the sum required by other 

ties for a similar privilege, and consequently 

tageous expenditure on the part of our provincial 

evertheless, instead of raising the sum 

non-resident members, the Council has determined it is 

wiser course to continue, its funds permitting, this 

ducement to country members to compound for the ‘‘ 

actions,” and thus to aid in a material manner one of the 

objects of the Society's existence—namely, the cultivati 

tion of pathological science. It will now be evident 

in order to sustain the yearly increasing claims on our * 

actions,” a guarantee fund is necessary. That fund is 

advancing. 

The Council feels it to be its duty to allade briefly to a 
which emanated, during the past year, from the 

edical and Chirurgical Society, for an i 

several Medical Societies of London. Thi j 


i 


good feeling on the part of the elder Society, 
stantially evidenced by the permission 
institution to hold its meetings m this 


the Pathological Societ 7 than 
Chirurgical Society itsel i 

principles and of the details involved in such a - 
culties rather augmented than diminished. It was felt that 
while union in some form was hi desirable, it ceased to be 


ter an animated discussion, in which Dr. Leared and | Pathol 
adjourned. 


PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Turspay, January 1862, 
Dr. Presipent. 


ANNUAL MEETING.—REPORT OF THE COUNCEL 


gen 
non-resident, 
warm interest in the meetings of the past | 
hibited their valuable results of observatio’ 


BEE 


| cal men not resident within ten miles of the me ropo. itan P 
| office should possess the privilege of membership for a si 
that consideration by the Council which 16s imy 
| manded. It was welcomed as an evidence of the 
| ever, appeared in the course of the discussion—it may oe 
be said negotiation—of the enterprise, not less to the acti 
so if freedom in action and perfect independence in matters 
financial should be sacrificed to it. As no way of reconciling ty 
these essential conditions appeared in the numerous and pro- . 8 
longed deliberations which took place, and as none was n 
gested by the Medical and Chirargioal Society, it waa agreed a 
| that no further action could for present be taken by the v 
A logical Society in reference to the matter. 5 
w only remains that the Council should express a sense ,. 
ho have taken 
ar, and have ex- 
od investigation; t 
and it feels assured, from the promise w sic’. the ro , 
sion has already afforded, that the labours of the Society will 
— be in the future no less useful and valuable than heretofore, 
{Ir has been the pleasing duty of thy Council of the Patho- 
Society, in every year of its past existence, to Dr. Broapszent exhibited this specimen, with several draw- 
It would be remembered that this subject had been 


to eight ounces, with further marked relief. 
ys after, six ounces of blood were extracted, with fur- 
ther benefit, the pain as well as symptoms being relieved; and 


y afterwards he was disc bat kept under observa- 


io At the end of a few weeks, however, he was readmitted, 


the heart displaced to 
at once bled to twelve ounces, 
took digitalis. On the 3lst of March eight 
taken, with the same result. He was discharged 
and readmitted in September Jast, two days after 
i the left pleural 


eG 


i 


I 


deficient. 
Dr. Pzacock and Dr. Bristow had seen cases cured by 
and in the reverse condition of the circulation. 
. Homes remarked that this case was not at all a case 
illustrating Vaisalva’s treatment. 


DISEASE OF THE SUPRA-RENAL CAPSULES AND DISEASE 


hydatid eysts which burst, 
18 opened into the pleura. 
measures for their treatment. Frerichs, allowing that spon- 
taneous cases occur, says that most cysts which are 


Dr. Murcutson exhibited this specimen from a man aged 
twenty-four, who died suddenly from the bursting of the aneu- 
rism. The course of the effused blood was descri He was 


OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Janvaky Ist, 1862. 
Dr. Smirs, PRresrpent, 


Tumis was the third annual meeting of the Society, and con- 
i of the ing, the propriety 


when no 
ing the heavy loss which has been sustained by the death 


of that distingui and good Prince whom all have revered 
Queva and the father of our future Ki 


the heart of the nation to the throne, and which we may 
to some extent to mitigate the sorrows of our beloved mon 

Dr. OtpHaM spoke as follows:—Mr. President, I acquiesce 
in the observations you have made on the propriety of our 
offering an expression of condolence and sympathy with her 
j t circumstances of sorrow and be- 


aged reavement. I feel it needs some eogent and imperious 


delirious ; | sympathy and loyal devotion to their 


reGs 


circumstance to move a body of scientific men from their usual 
quiet and unostentatious pursuits. But on the deplorable death 
of the Prince Consort I think that not only may the profession 


bodies—like our own—may pegs 6. offer their tribute of 


eager to find some channel through which he may convey, 
desires to participate in the sorrow which now afflicts and deso- 


science of this country, not only as being himself a cultivator 
of ‘science, but as its illustrious and discriminating patron. I 


feel, however, that the fewer words I use the better, and shall 


OR SOCIETY OF LONDON. (Janvany 11, 1862 
happily, [i discussed at a previous meeting, in which insufficient valves | body, the right pleura was found filled with purulent uid, 
matters, sh smarting, which | number of hydatids The sac 
as never ment of Valsalva, A man came into hospital with symptoms | was found in the upper and posterior part of the liver, and it 
s of the of voice and breathing connected with physical signs of anen- | had burst into the sod through the diaphragm. It was re- 
On, rism above the region of the heart, while the sounds of the | markable that no teeth could be found in the hydatid or fluid. 
nted te heart indicated regurgitation. He was cupped to five ounces, | Frerichs had remarked this to be the case with some collec- 
l by the with manifest improvement in pulse and respiration. After- 
funded 
sum of 
ik 
im short] enough to be diagnosed during life, generally kill in one te 
g much worse, @ Was leeched and bad digitalis, @ litte b . i tissues over the when ad- 
improvement only resulting. He remained in the hospital for cho of 
s4d., in a month, and was then dismissed. He was again admitted 
ses of four months afterwards (last March). He was now much ANEURISM OF THE MIDDLE CEREBRAL ARTERY. 
current worse; 0 
the right, 
i - | first seen when in a state of coma. He had been subj 
coanity »ject for 
t hours before admission, after drinkiog spirits, breath- 
ut iss cavity. 
it may Dr. Crise observed that this case had borne bleeding well, ing became stertorous in the course of the case. 
img the regurgitant valves—as he believed would MEDULLARY DISEASE STOMA 
He considered that the objection to bieeding was 
to an unhappy extreme, and that reaction would 
ne y-nine, who was admitted with acute peritonitis. 
signs of regurgitant was topping, vom 
the regurgitation prolonged the duration of life, | emaciated, and died in two months after admission. Medul- 
he tension on the tumour. The pain bad been | lary cancer was found, affecting the pyloric end chiefly. The 
corresponding to the observations of Dr. Green, of | vomited matter bad a strongly fecal odour, which appeared to 
The relief was great, owed in every in- 
l which were of great use. He was not starved, but was 
diet, diminishing fluid as much as possible, so 
voluas of the blood; and he enjoyed life, it 
for fifteen months under this treatment. Dr. 
bn the statistics of a large number af cases of 
C comparing the results in the single case 
thas collectively obtained, and at some length 
remarked, on the subject of bleeding in cases ; - 
of regurgitant valves, thai he still held the impression that 
‘alsaiva's treatment was contraindicated in such cases. Dr. 
Sibson bled to relieve symptoms, and was jastfied be thought, | Chartered, Society, and, therefore, it might ot have, 
roper to call a meeting for the pu of voting an Address 
ing treatment was bad in deficient aortic valves. 
case must be treated on its own merits. 
Dr. Crisp reiterated his opinion. In all cases, he contended, 
of the apestansces cure <f ancusiom, they were cared. when t n thought, under these circumstances, that it wo 
| only be decorous and becoming to add our humble tribute to 
| the stream of affectionate and dutiful sympathy flowing from 
CS 
OF THE SPINAL CORD, 
Dr. BroapBENt showed from a woman 
twenty-three, under Dr. Cham care at St. Mary’s Hospitar 
. She had suddenly fallen down a omer © but there were | 
no convulsions. Subsequently fever ocenrred, 
and then she found the movements of the left foot and hand the larger lroval sccicties address the queen, Dut that Stim 
were impaired. This was her condition on her admission, with 
symptoms of chorea added. In three days she was 
her skin appeared to be slightly browned as if tan present overwhelming aillction. indeed, I cannot hesitate to 
ana a tee she had not been exposed. She | declare that there is not a member of this Society who is not 
on post-mortem examination showed 
extensive disease of the supra renal capsules, which appeared 
to be loaded with scrofulous matter, and there was a small 
turcour of the spinal cord in the lumbar region. er, de 
the Prince we have ey are known to ; but 
we wanted any additional reason to justify our Address, it 
Dr. Murcutsox presented a preparation from a girl aged would be found in the fact that he was associated with the 
seventeen, who was without symptoms until a mon 
pressed liver. Hectic oot in, and she died. On opening the 
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conclude by simply moving that the following Address be for- 
warded to the Right Hon. Sir George Grey for presentation to 


her Majesty :— 
** To the Queen’s Most Evcellent Majesty. 


**May it please your Majesty,—We, the President and 
Fellows of the Obstetrical Society of London, desire to express 
to your Majesty our feelings of profound sorrow at the afilict- 
ing calamity which has fallen upon your Majesty in the decease 
rt, and to give utter- 
ance to our deep sense of the irreparable loss the country has 
sustained in the death of one whose high position and attain- 
ments were so constantly and so devotedly used for the advance- 
ment of the national welfare, and especially of the interests of 


his Royal Highness the Prince 


education, science, and art. 
** We sincerely 


your Majesty may, under Providence, be blessed wi! 
quillity and resignation in this weighty affliction.” 


Dr. Drurrt said that he felt it an honour to be invited to 
second this resolution. It was scarcely necessary to add to the 
few touching and emphatic sentences in which it had been in- 
troduced by the President and Treasurer ; yet it was one in 
which the fulness of every man’s heart made it difficult to be 
silent. There were no members of the community so well able 
to eens that profound shock which fell upon us that sad 
Sunday morning as the members of the Obstetrical Society. 
They could testify to the intense, he might say the perilous, 
grief with which the news of this national calamity was re- 
ceived in many = sick chamber, and by many a worn and 
anxious invalid. Never before had been in our times so fully 
realized the truth that this English nation, with its diversities 
of rank, was in fact one large and united family ; and that at 
this crisis especially, when there were threatenings from with. 
out, this universal sympathy of the whole English people with 
the griet of their Queen and her children, would show to the 
world that our loyalty was the symbol of that strength which 


belongs exclusively to those at peace amongst themselves. 


Representing, as the Obstetrical Society does, that portion of the 
great profession of medicine which is most intimately concerned 
with the family life of the nation, it was most proper that we 

respectful condolence 


should at this crisis offer to the Queen our 
under her great and irreparable loss. 
The following gentlemen were pro 


Malim Sharman, Esq.; John Clarke, Esq.; Thomas Thorniley 
Brooke, Esq.; and James Stewart Lamb, M.D. 


Dr. Gray Hewirt exhibited a drawing of a 
CASE OF SPINA BIFIDA 


which had come under his observation, The defici existed 
im the centre of the sacral region, where a tumour, soft and 
containing fluid, was situated, measuring an inch and a half 
across, e skin covering it was red and inflamed, and 
slightly ulcerated at one point. The child—a female—died 
when twelve days old of convulsions, Birth took place at the 
fall time. The placenta was adherent, and had to be remo ed 
baa hand upwards of two hours after delivery of the child. 

e mother had had a fall two months before. It was sur- 
mised by the author that the defective development was con- 
nected with interference with nutrition consequent on the 
abnormal condition of the placenta. ‘The case seemed at first 
&@ promising one as regarded the effect of treatment, the tumour 
being small and situated low down; but when six days old the 
infant ceased to take the breast properly, and convulsions soon 
afterwards set in. 

The Auditors’ Report was next read :— 

“The auditors appointed to examine the accounts of the 
Society beg to report to this meeting that they have examined 
the same, They find that the expenditure of the Society for 
the year ending Dec. 28th, 1861, amounted to £312 3s. 3d.; 
and that the receipts during the same period amounted to 
£493 5s. ld.; while the balance in the hands of the treasurer 
in January, 1861, was £291 5s. Od. The present state of the 
funds of the Society is as follows: the balance in the treasurer’s 


hands, after paying all expenses for the year 186i, amounts to 
6, 10d. (Signed 


beg to offer to your Majesty and every mem- 
ber of the Royal Family our most respectful sympathy and 
condolence upon the present unhappy occasion ; and with feel- 
ings of the deepest loyalty and affection we earnestly hope that 


tran- 


posed as candidates for 
admission into the Society : —- George John Vine, F.R.C.S8.E. ; 


The result of the ballot for the election of the officers of the 
Society was then read. The following are the names of the 
gentlemen elected :—Honorary President : Sir Charles Locock, 
Bart., M.D. President: Dr. Tyler Smith. Vice-Presidents 
Dr. Babington, Dr. J. Hall Davis, Dr. Druitt, Mr. R. Dunn, 
Dr. Swayne (Bristol), Dr. R. Uvedale West (Alford, Lincoln), 
Treasurer: Dr. Oldham, Hon. Secretaries : Dr. Graily Hewitt, 
Dr. Tanner. Other Members of Council: Dr. Barnes, Dr, 
Bloxam, Dr, Chowne, Dr. Chas, Drage (Hatfield), Dr. Gream, 
Mr. Thos, F. Grimsdale (Liverpool), Mr. Francis S. Haden, 
Mr, Robert Hardy (Hull), Dr. Harley, Mr. Isaac Harrinson 
(Reading), Dr. J. B. Hicks, Mr. Hird, Mr. Henry James, Dr. 
Langmore, Dr. A. Meadows, Mr. Samuel Smith (Leeds), Mr, 
Frederick Symonds (Oxford), Dr. Alfred J. Tapson. 


NORTH LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Covustys read a paper 


ON THE MODE OF DEVELOPMENT OF A MUSICAL CHARACTER IN 
SOUNDS PERCEIVED BY AUSCULTATION, 


As instances of such sounds, Mr. Cousins adverted to the silk- 
like pericardial friction sound; the fally musical tone of some 
mitral murmurs; the intensely musical hum often found in 
chlorosis; the identification of sonorous and sibilant rhonchus 
as accidental phases commonly of one another; and i 
the causes of the exchange of the musical tone of 
cardial indammation for the friction 

later period ; the infrequency of a musical character in analogous 
conditions, as in pleurisy, was likewise explai The nature 
of the tissues engaged in the production of the sounds forbade 
any belief that the musical sonoreity resulted from fibrillar or 
membranous vibration, such as was commonly, though erro- 
neously, thought essential to the production of the pheno- 
menon ; and author therefore inquired experimentally whe- 
ther the vibration of a sonorous body was alone capable of pro- 
ducing such modulations as should excite the idea of musical 
tone in the ear. 

Remembering first, then, that the shock resulting from the 
impulsive collision of any two bodies whatsoever originates 
waves, which are propagated in right lines the sur- 
rounding medium ; that such shocks thus reaching the ear give 
rise to the idea of sound—in other words, a sound results 
from the ear being reached by a single wave, ae 
its impulse to the auditory nerve; secondly, that 
shocks swiftly following each other, as when produced by a 
vibratory instrument, occasion a so called musical note, and 
that such note is high or low in the scale according to the fre- 
quency of the shocks in a given space of time; Savart counting 
14 impulses in the as producing the deepest tone re- 
cognisable by the human ear, whilst the character of a note of 
48,000 impulses per d was still distinctly appreciable. 

It occurred to the author, therefore, that any single non- 

musical sound rhythmically repeated would afford the sensation 

of a musical tone, and that such repetition might be obtained 

either by repetition of the impulse occasioning such sound, or 

as 


To examine the second of these ccnditions—viz., the result 
of multiplying the echoes of the stroke-sound resulting from 
the shock of two non-vibrating bodies:—Drawing a circle of 
small radius—say 6 (or 60) feet—round the station of the ob- 
server, at the central point of which also a non-musical sound 
was prod by the stroke of a hammer on a stone, a series of 
echoing surfaces (park palings or iron railings, &c.) were dis- 
posed at equal distances along a line tangential to the circle ; 
therefore the distance travelled by the wave of sound as it 
reached the ear, reflected by each point in succession, increased 
as twice the secant of the angle made by its path and the 
n the second experiment, the posts were so di 
the tangential line that the secants themselves varied by an 
arithmetical difference. 
it resulted that in the first experiment there was ived 
the idea of a clear and distinct musical note, upon which quickly 
ensued a cadence in which the tone ran swiftly and more swi 
downwards in the musical scale: the monosyllable “‘ thyew, 
quickly pronounced with an explosive utterance, would not ill 
represent the effect produced. 


In the second experiment a truly musical sound of startling 
brilliancy was produced, 
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When the echoing points were carelessly disposed, a coarse, 
rough, or grating, murmur-like sound ted. 

Reverting to the first of these forms of experiment, he ob- 
tained similar results from repeating like stroke-sounds with 
equable time-intervals: these were mainly produced by « 
grooved surface of steel or pasteboard, over which a lamina of 
watch-spring or a strip of a quill was made to course at right 

t resulted from these experiments that 

(1) A sound per se non-musical echoed several (14—n) times 
per second, or several like sounds repeated with similar fre- 
quency gave rise to the aural perception of a repetition of 
stroke-sounds, as was to be expected; but 

(2) If the frequency of the repetitions exceeded 14 (20 e.g.) - 
in a second, they ceased to impress the mind with the idea of 
a shock repeated m times, and in lieu thereof, 

(3) Provided the intervals were equable, the shocks were not 
heard, but a musical note; 

(4) Provided the intervals varied in length according to a 
regular serially pre; ing rate of increase or decrease, a 
pecs ete | impressing the ear with the idea of a 
vement running along the musical scale, was 
perceived ; 

(5) Provided no regularity of interval, or no serial variation 
of interval occurred,—if the intervals were constantly varying, 
or if at uncertain distances additional repetitions of stroke- 
sound or of echo occurred,—the sensation of roughness was 
communi , free from musicality. 

(6) In one experiment with an al ing difference of in- 
terval, where fewer than 4 successive strokes at ON interval 
occurred, the resulting perception was that of a jolting or 
rough not musical, character ; 

(7) Bat where 4 such strokes alternated with other 4 of an- 
other equally-spaced set, a sensation of alternating musical 
— distinctly heard, occasioning a singular impression 

ear, 


The author then asked the i 
passing to considerations not strictly within the range of e 
riment. Let us frame an analogy between light and Ache yd 
influencing the organs of special sense iar to each. If 
colour results from the reception by the retina of impressions 
at any moment made at equable distances, as, for instance, by 
rays of light reflected from grooved surfaces, we may compare 
ocular perception or colour. 

We have, therefore, in the next place, to compare the organs 
of perception for sight and sound. Where can we find a coun- 
terpart to the retina in its capacity of receiving simultaneously 
several equi-distant impressions and transmitting an harmonious 
idea as its result to the brain? Before we approach this ques- 
tion, let us review the structures in the ear which act as con- 

ing media, so far as is required for our purpose. First, we 
read everywhere that at the bottom of the external meatus 
(which certainly acts as the collecting and concentrating sound- 
receiver) is the membrana tympaai—‘‘ trommenfell”—‘‘ drum” 
of the ear; next, *‘ Das trommenfell wird durch die schall- 
schwingangen welche dasselbe beriihren in gleiche schwingungen 
versetzt, wie eine jede pannte membran.” 

I do not believe that the membrana tympani vibrates at all. 
If its function were to vibrate in accord with the tones it re- 
ceived, its preparation for such vibration must have rey 
the efficient exercise of its function. This is plain as daylight. 
If such were its function, the delicate sound-vibrations (not 
undulations of transmission) of a membrane stretched at its 
circumference would culminate at its centre. Yet here the 
malleus has an attachment! and on the o surface is dis- 
posed the bitter and tenacious ceruamen (bitter, no doubt, for 
the reason usually assigned—of deterring insects from taking 
up their residence in this warm nook of shelter); ¢ ious, 


notes was 


The stroke received by the stapes in the direction of its 
is given from it to the fluid of the internal ear in the 
direction of the radii of its base. Directing our attention to 
the upper lamina of the cochlea alone, waves originated by the 
stapes progress along lines nearly parallel to the foramen 
ovale ; the taper form of the spiral canal of the cochlea 
reflection from its converging walls preserves the strength 
the dimensions of the wave in its on advance towards 
the apex ; reflected thus towards the centre of the scala, the 
wave impinges upon the sentient extremity of a nerve-filament. 
The disposition of these at right angles to the modiolus must be 
borne in mind. 

** Uber die Bedeutung windungen ist man im 

Dunkeln.” Now we have traced the wave along its centre. 
Let us suppose another and another wave has been received at 
the foramen ovale, and is following the first; now let the 
sentient nerve-endings along the centre of the scala receive, 
simultaneously, similar impressions at not less than four equable 
distances: I believe that a musical note is the resultant, of 
which alone the brain takes cognisance. The sentient appa- 
ratus is in alternating rest and excitement, in regular order of 
time and space with, so to speak, a certain expectant attitude 
for the need of its function, Hence an equable call for and 
distribution of its nutrition, the result (to repeat) of its equably 
rhythmical stimulation; and hence a sense of pleasure; and in 
this consists musical perception of sonoreity. 
Need I say that, on the converse, you obtain the rationale 
of the fatigue, distress, pain, consequent on‘ discord—of the 
superior delight resulting from pure harmonies—of a yet more 
interesting fact, well known to the votaries of music, that 
tones in harmony are more productive of pleesure in the ratio 
of their distances from one another in the scale—e. g., tenths 
more than octaves, fifths more than thirds —of, also, the fatigue 
attending monotony, &c. 

To return, then, to the question originally before us. No 
longer searching for a y capable of bemg thrown into 
sonorous vibrations as the cause of many musical sounds heard 
within the structures of the human body, we are enabled, by 
the preceding study of the nature of tone as a character of” 
sounds, to perceive why certain friction-sounds, for instance, 
are not rough, not jolting, not distinctly made up of successive 
strokes, but present themselves with the character of sim 
sonorous phenomena, having lost the distinctiveness of 
parts of which they truly consist. The clear “ whiff”-like 
sound, the ‘‘silk”-like sound of early pericardial inflammation, 
is a good example, and it is clinically instructive to watch its 
exchange for the rough friction-sound of a later stage. 

Occasionally in sonorous rhoachus, and rarely in pleural 
friction-sound, remarkable instances occur, which are easily 
accounted for. Let two smooth surfaces, susceptible of exact 

plication to one another, move upon one another (such is the 

ra pulmonalis on tie pleura costalis); let this movement 
retarded by the lubricating flaid between having acquired a 
certain d of adhesiveness, or in cases where one or both 
of the jes in contact admit of a certain but limited degree 
of displacement of their superficial portions, whilst pressure 
exists sufficient to impede slightly, but not totally, the gliding 
movement; a steady onward gliding movement displaces the 
surfaces until the elastic tension becomes exalted sufficiently to 
overcome the disturbing influence, and to restore the surface to 
its normal position. Again and again the effort is renewed: 
if too seldom to produce musicality, the jerks affect the ear as 
separate shocks ; ./ irregularly, a rough or grating sound arises ; 
if regularly and of sufficient frequency, the shocks cease to be 
recognised, and in their stead a loud thrum is discerned. You 
may imitate it by gliding with sufficient pressure to exclude 
air a damp finger over a piece of marble, a polished wood 
table, a window pane, or one wet finger over the surface of 
ther. A slug crawling over a window has been known to 


why? To deaden all vibration. 
What functions are we, therefore, to assign to the membrana 
tympani? Two, principally :—1st, asa diaphragm, not for cut- 
ting off impulses, but ing them so that all the sound- 
stroke received over its area should be converged to its centre, 
and thence transmitted by the ossicula to the foramen ovale ; 
whilst, 2adly, undulations should traverse its substance, with- 
out setting it into vibration, to reach the tympanic cavity, aad 
thence the foramen rotundum. It thus accomplishes the duty 
of mechanically the stroke from of 
and converging it, aggregated in stren to the ever 0 
the solid which it is swiftly and exactly 
conveyed. How? whither? Not by undalation through the 
i but by ical movement of one ossicle on the 


develop it. Vibration has no part in its production; it is the 
result of multiplied impulses rhythmically repeated on the ear. 


amd atices of Books 


The Influence of Tropical Climates in Producing the Acute 
Endemic Diseases of Europeans, By Sir J. RaNaALD MARTIN, 
C.B., F.R.S. London: John Churchill. 
Scarce six years have elapsed since the first edition of this in- 
teresting and pra.«tical work was presented to the profession. 
That such a work was needed, that it contained much that 
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was valuable to the civil as well as to the military medical 
practitioner, and that it has been appreciated, the appearance of 

this second edition is a sufficient guarantee. Truly does the 
author write that “the present edition is not produced as a 
mere reprint ; on the contrary, it is hoped that additions and 
alterations have been made which may be regarded as im- 
provements,” Six years’ additional careful study and re- 
search—six years’ more experience of the effects of tropical 
climates on the European constitution, and of the treatment in 
this country of the diseases thereby engendered-—have enabled 
the author to revise the first edition of his work most effec- 
tually, and to produce the present volume, with its alterations 
and improvements, in a manner, we feel sure, as satisfactory to 
himself as it will be acceptable to the profession. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any minute examination of 
the contents of this edition ; but we would urge the attention 
of our medical brethren to the consideration and examination 
of the very many interesting, instructive, nay, vital points 
therein treated ; not as regards practical medicine alone, but 
especially as relates to sanitary measures and preventive medi- 
cine. The work itself lays claim to some extent to the character 
of a systematic treatise on the subject entertained, and no one 
can open a chapter in the volume without being struck with 
the comprehensive, clear, and masterly manner in which each 
section is examined. 

The various points embraced would afford materials for a 
mauch larger work, but Sir Ranald has acted judiciously in con- 
fining himself to the original character of the publication ; for, 
as the work is eminently essential to every military and naval 
medical man, so the bulk of the volume must always be a con- 
sideration with those who, on service, have generally but little 
spare room for literature in their bullock-trunks or sea-chests. 
‘Tt is at the same time satisfactory to find that all the book 
contains is i useful and instructive; indeed, it con- 
tains much information and advice that cannot be found in any 
work on medicine of the present day. 

Part 1. treats of Climate and Medical Statistics; and is full 
of the most important considerations. This chapter has one 
great feature, which to some extent pervades the whole work : 
it is so written that the non-professional inquirer may read it 
with much pleasure, and, we may add, with much advantage. 
So numerous are the points of general importance bearing on 
public health therein considered, that we feel it would be 
highly advantageous if the principles laid down by Sir Ranald 
Martin on the management of soldiers were somewhat better 
understood by the executive of our naval and military depart- 
ments, 


Part IL. is devoted to the momentous question of the Pre- 
vention of Disease. We cannot speak too highly of the con- 
tents of this chapter. Here we have the most thorough con- 
siderations on the means—we might almost say, on *‘xe cer- 
tainty—of preserving our soldiers’ lives in the tropics. Every 
important point is most carefully laid before us, and every 
precaution is noted to secure for the European an immunity 
from climateric and other injurious influences such as soldiers 
too often unnecessarily and too frequently fatally, have been 
exposed to in the East and West Indies. 

Part ILI. embraces the discussion of all Acute Tropical 
Diseases and their Treatment. Remittent and Intermittent 
Fever, Coup-de-Soleil, Dysentery, Diseases of the Liver and 
Spleen, Cholera, and the other common affections of India, are 
each fally entered into in this section, Alone, this chapter 
would form a volume of great value and interest to the young 
army surgeon about to join his regiment in the East; for the 
information contained in the observations by the author is the 
result of a fair life-time passed in that country, and of au expe- 
rience of the acute diseases of that climate of which few men 
have had a larger share. 

To the practitioner at home, the concluding chapter (Part IV.) 


the consideration of the various and often complicated condi- 
tions from which so many persons suffer who have passed any 
share of their lives in India, and for the alleviation of which 
they require on their arrival in this country the physician’s 
most watchful care. Those who have had to deal with some 
of the sad wrecks of former healthy and robust constitutions, 
in Europeans invalided to England after a long and useful 
public career abroad, and have experienced the difficulties and 
disappointments in the treatment of such cases, will peruse the 
observations of Sir R. Martin with great advantage, and glean 
from his experience many facts of importance ; for few men, if 
any, in Leadon have seam of the indinniaed Europea 

tituti ly a constitution worn out, comparatively 
early in life, by continned illness, ot rendered prematurely old 
by long exposure and hard work. 

We recommend the work to every medical practitioner. We 
feel satisfied that the interest its perusal will create will only 
be qualified by the fund of information and many subjects for 
reflection it will furnish to the reader. 


Practical Medical Plain P. Ry ALFRED 

Tuts neatly printed sheet is calculated to prove very useful 
in sickness or cases of accident. Its directions are simply and 
clearly expressed, and some of the sanitary hints are worthy 
attention at all times. Many a country practitioner especially 
would be glad if his patient or the nurse possessed the informa- 
tion this sheet affords; and a country clergyman would be 
doing good service to his cottage parishioners by distributing it 
amongst them, which its low price would enable him to do at 
a trifling expense, 


Hew Inventions 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
AN INSTRUMENT FOR ADMINISTERING THE 
VAPOUR OF CHLOROFORM THROUGH THE NOSE. 

BY A. COLEMAN, ESQ., M.R.C.S., 
DENTAL SURGEON TO THE METROPOLITAN PEEK HOSPITAL. 
Tur difficulty of keeping up the anesthetic effects of chlo- 
roform in operations on the mouth induced Dr. Richardson to 
adopt the ingenious plan of administering this agent through 
the nose, The instrument here figured is one designed by 
Mr, Coleman for this purpose, 


It consists, firstly, of that portion of Dr. Snew’s portable 
apparatus which contains the bibulous paper to be saturated 
with chloroform; to this, an elastic tube, about ten inches 
long and of the same diameter as the instrument, is fitted, in the 
same simple manner as the face-piece of Dr. Snow. In the 


of this work will be most interesting. It is entirely devoted to 


brass cap at the further extremity of the tube, a valve, opening 
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{n consequence of the nostril-tubes bei 
they can be adapted for persons of differen 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY AND THE 
“ MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW.” 
To the Editor of Tux Laxcet. 
Sm,—Havi i deal of attention to the 


ject of 
istry, I was glad to see that edico- 
Review, in its October number, contained an article 


ifferent in its 
formerly contained that I have 


the 
c in a fluid form;” or what is the i 


fh 


be aware that Lehmann has adopted this arrangement, and 
that both Gotup-Besanez and H (the authors of the two 
best works on the analysis of the fluids and solids of the animal 
body) make the volatile acids a ial class, notwithstandi 
his dictem that “relative volatility is no principle of 
cation,” 

When he tells us (p. 415) that he has “‘ never heard of 
haloid bases,” he is not aware that this admission shows that 


probably sufficient to prove my case. 
419) that would the 
by 


e 
author, no doubt, were he dhe osine 


read 
it “is only known as a product of the decomposition of 
tine when acted on by caustic beryta.” 

At page 101, “we were utterly amazed,” 
“to find that the author really adhered to proteine.” I 
on referring to the indicated, that retains 
t 


were to state, as he would be warranted in doing, that 
* great doubt had been thrown on the reviewer's accuracy and 
honesty,” how would even the reviewer himself interpret 
— Yet the t wo sentences are precisely equivalent. 

ve no wish eithe: to ise or to condemn Dr. Day's 
book ; but I do not think the criticism of the Medico- 
Chirw gical reviewer is of a character to influence any claims 
it may have on the consideration of the profession, or to advance 
our knowledge of physiological chemistry. 

lam, sir, your obedient 
A or THE or PHysicians. 

January, 1262. 


ion and to pulmonary complaints. In bedrooms, and 
thoee of children, the temperature ht to be main- 
tained rather low ; it is even pradent only rarely to make 
in them, especially during the night. In addition to keepi 
only a moderate temperature, the windows 


whatever the weather, ought to be opened for 
day, so as to renew the air.” 


: 
outwards is ingerted. To this cap also in attached the nose 
piece—a silver flattened on its upper surface, ving 
which soldered into its end, at « right angle, two smaller tubes of an 
sician’s oval form ; these converge slightly towards each other at their 
utions may be dimini or increased. Just below the extre- | 
mity of the instrument, where the air enters and the chloro- | 
‘useful form is introduced, an elastic indiarubber bottle is connected, 
es and having a valve at each extremity opening towards the tube. he is unacquainted with the best German writers on 1) sio- 
ise the In using the instrument the patient may be brought under | logical Chemistry and Physiology, such as Gorup-Desanez, 
| glean the influence of chloroform with the face-piece attached in the Lhe, Fick, &c. . 
nen, if usual way; when the patient is sufficiently insensible, the face- Has he not forgotten himself when he tells us (p. 416) that 
piece is removed, and the tube with the nose-piece substituted, | ‘‘the term resinous is generally applied to substances which 
ar the smaller tubes of the latter being inserted into the nostrils, | do not crystallize under any circumstances”? Let me quote 
tively e to approximate, | for his benefit two lines from Prof. Gregory's Handbook, p. 347: 
proper | sll aad fen cease rom tat 
ts and i ven E 
| We It having been found, in some cases, that when the| When he tells us Dr. Day's “ classification of uric acid 
1 only mouth is the full effects of the chloroform cannot be kept | is proved to be faulty by the usage of other authors, he must 
up, the indiarubber bottle hae bean added, to enable the adax- have overlooked the fact that it is precisely the sa:ne arrange- 
ts for nistrator to force a stream of air | cae the instrument into | ment as is adopted by Gorup-Besanez, Lehmann, !'rey, &c. 
the patient's nose: by placing the thumb on the open extremity | He would hard!y have ventured on the bold assertion (p. 426) 
and compressing the battle in the palm of the ens band, this that ‘‘ Schmidt's mode of analyzing blood is unreliable and un- 
object is readily accomplished. By simply closing the i ly time ceased to 
with the thumb, the action of the instrament is immediately have any claim for being entitled a chemical proceeding,” if he 
suspended ; by partially closing it, the effects are lessened. The | had known that county the fol- 
valve in the tube prevents return of air which has been | lowing opinion :—*‘ method which C. Scimidt followed in 
design has been skilfully carried out by Messra, Ferguson, uently all these possess a permanent valt 
of Giltspur-street. give several illustrations of similar igncrance, 
taining this substance ; but if the reviewer had turned 
irurgieal 
on this subject, ng & review Of Dr. Days recent | 
work. The reviews in this journal used frequently to be essays 
on the subject under discussion, rather than mere critiques, in 
| the ordinary sense of the word; and I took up the article in _ 
question in the ee of deriving some useful information from | same sense as er, Miller, Lehmann, Frey, Bence Jones, 
it. In this hope I have been grievously disappointed, and the | and Hofmann have done. It is difficult to believe, but it is 
from those which the | nevertheless true, that the reviewer has founded his assertion 
SE. taken the trouble to | upon the statement made by the author, —h ~— 
nd you my results. has been thrown on Mulder's proteine-theory.” if Dr. Da: 
many phrases which 
are unintelligible, and many passages which are written in so 
execrable a style and taste that it is surprising they should | 
have been admitted into any respectable j 
displays a great ignorance on the part of its 
uary literature of the subject. And thirdly, 
than one, it undoubtedly misrepresents the 
ments of the author whose book is made the 
I shall endeavour briefly to substantiate 
by one or two illustrations, 
1. Can any of your readers tell me what is 
by an ideal though practicable standard” which 
a workis/; P.S.—I see that the January number contains a page 
terpreta- | (page 223) entirely devoted to analyses made by Schmidt, on 
organic,” | precisely the same plan as those which were denounced in the 
: onal com- | October number as not having ‘‘any claim for being called a 
a: pegs pen et —- ean a book be better or | chemical proceeding.” Does the Editor intend to hold by his 
y reason ibition of its errors”? or | October or his January view? 
a man “deceive himself and 
f biliousness”? What could the editor have been| Wauotrsome Apvicr.—“ Generally speaking,” says the 
of when he admitted into his journal so puerile a sen- | Sidcle, ‘‘ during winter, apartments are too much heated. The 
the following—‘* That glycine, sarkosine, and leucine | temperature in them ought not to exceed 15° Centigrade 
| themselves classed among the non-volatile alkaloids | (59° Fahrenheit) ; and even in periods of great cold, scientific 
a oubt cause considerable astonishment to these amido | men declare that 12° or 14° had better not be exceeded. In 
ly when they consider,” &c.; or « long para- | the wards of hospitals, and in the chambers of the sick, care is 
“*brushwood,” ‘savoury | taken not to have greater heat than 15°. Clerks in offices, and 
ranches,” ‘“* of fragrant flowers to re- | other persons of oe occupations, when the rooms in 
”"? He must surely wey maby special | which they sit are too much heated, are liable to cerebral con- 
tribute ‘‘ comic chemistry wi illustra- 
reviewer objects (p. 412) to the division of the | 
ty is arrangement is very striking,” 
does not remember to have seen it before,”—he can hardly 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1862, 


Unti the date of a very decided demonstration initiated by 
this journal, the great majority of the life insurance offices 
were in the habit of applying to members of the medical pro- 
fession for gratuitous advice. Presuming upon a benevolence 
which the world knows only too well may always be relied 
upon when humanity suffers, these thrifty commercial com- 
panies had the assurance to class themselves amongst our poor 
governesses and other destitute clients, astutely filching valu- 
able professional opinions in order to increase their own profits. 
Such a practice was literally and simply a fraud upon charity, 
and a grievous wrong to the medical profession. It is vain to 
urge that a practitioner was at liberty to refuse his advice. It 
is rarely that a medical man can take this course without in 
some manner compromising his professional character or in- 
terests. Let us suppose that the companies had succeeded, by 
dint of their powerful influence, fortified as it was by their 
insidious appeals to the presumed selfish instincts of the public, 
in establishing the claim to gratuitous advice upon the basis of 
general custom. Invidious indeed would have been the position 
of that practitioner who should, by withholding his opinion, 
have defeated the object of his friend and patient. At the 
commencement of the movement, certain companies were by 
no means scrupulous in placing medical practitioners under a 
social terrorism of this kind. If a policy were declined, the 
private medical adviser not unfrequently found that coolness 
and distrust sprang up towards him on the part of his patient. 

It must always be a serious matter to interpose any obstacle 
or difficulty in the way of effecting a provision for a family so 
valuable as a life policy. The man who has been disappointed 
in an object so dear as this will be apt to visit with his dis- 
pleasure anyone whom he may suspect of having been instru- 
mental in thwarting his intentions. 

The medical attendant, sympathizing, as he most commonly 
does, in the feelings of the family, has in all cases a most 
painful task to perform when he finds himself unable to 
promote the wishes of the proposer by giving a favourable 
report. In the case of the health of the proposer disqualifying 


him to effect an insurance, the medical friend would too gladly 
escape from the unpleasant duty of pronouncing an opinion 
that would be fatal to the end in view. And these are exactly 
the cases in which it is of the highest importance to the offices 
to have the benefit of the experience and advice of the private 
medical attendant. 


It is hardly necessary at the present day, when the decision 
of the profession has been so largely and so emphatically ap- 
proved by the public, to ask whether it is reconcileable to 
justice or expediency to exact from the medical practitioner a 

essional opinion without fee, the giving of which is, at any 
rate, painful to him, which may be the occasion of pecuniary 
loss to him, and which is certainly of so much value to the 
office that it takes infinite trouble to extort it. If it be con- 
tended—as some officials of secondary authority and question- 
able intelligence have contended—that the business of life 


assurance can be safely carried on without the medical selec. 
tion of lives, we can only say—let it be tried. If it be openly 
avowed by a particular company that it dispenses with all 
medical assistance other than that afforded by their special 
medical officer, an intelligible position is assumed. The 
medical profession will have no cause of complaint. The 
validity of the position so taken up is a matter that would 
concern the company, the policy-holders, and the public; but 
from the moment that the medical adviser of the proposer is 
called in consultation, in opposition it may be to his own desire 
and to the interest of his client, a widely different case arises, 
It is at once acknowledged that the stability of the office, in- 
volving of course the safety of every policy-holder, is concerned. 
It follows as a logical sequence that the advice of the private 
medical attendant is exactly similar in kind, and fulfils the 
same purpose, as do the examination and report of the com- 
pany’s own medical officer. As the company obtains the 
opinion of its medical adviser by paying for it, so should it 
pay for that supplementary medical information which it ccca- 
sionally finds indispensable. In this transaction, the company 
which applies to the private medical attendant for a “‘ con- 
fidential” opinion, which opinion is sought for the express pur- 
pose of protecting itself, employs that private medical attend- 
ant pro hdc vice in the same capacity as it employs its standing 
physician or surgeon. Nothing can be more absurd or uuten- 
able than the proposition, that when a company sends a long 
string of questions to a professional man, every one of which 
demands an exercise of professional skill from the person ad- 
dressed, and asks for a confidential reply, which may be pre- 
judicial to the proposer, the transaction is entirely a private 
one between the proposer and his medical attendant. Upon 
this point there is now no need to dwell. Judgment has been 
given by the public in favour of the medical profession. Not 
that this judgment has been given on any partial grounds, 
The result of experience and of the increased information upon 
this question which has been gained during several years of 
discussion, has been to prove that the question is essentially 
and above all a public one—a question which lies at the root 
of the stability of the entire system of life assurance. A deep 
conviction has taken possession of the public mind that ao 
policy would be safe, and that the practice of mutual assurance 
of lives must be abandoned, unless the counsel of the medical 
body be fairly and honourably taken. It is on this broad and 
unassailable ground that the decision has been given. * P 
So distinct and unequivocal is the judgment of the public 
upon that great question which has been so long agitated in 
this journal, that there are now few offices that can pretend 
to a high position in the confidence of the commercial world 
that have not frankly conceded the point, and which do not 
now, when they call the proposer’s medical attendant into con- 
sultation, regard him as their own adviser, and pay him the 
usual professional honorarium. The sagacity of the public has 
discerned that the stability of an office bears a very close rela- 
tion to the skill and care exercised in the selection of lives, and 
the rejection of unsound ones. A man with a clean bill of 
health, and enjoying the full expectation of life, will instine- 
tively shun those offices which are known to snatch a dangerous 
saving by running the risk of accepting lives not certified as 
sound on complete medical information. Such a proposing 
assurer will not care to determine whether the office or the 


proposer ought to pay the medical fees. It is enough for him 
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ul selec. to know that, not being paid, bad lives must necessarily be 
) openly taken, and that, if he enters such an office, his own policy will 
with all be deteriorated in value, if not altogether destroyed by the 
- Special excess of claims. It is known that some offices have had bitter 
- The experiences of this penny -wise-and-pound- foolish economy. 
t. The The instances are numerous in which repudiating offices have 
b would accepted bad business, and lost good business, through this 
ic; but narrow policy. In many cases a guinea would have elicited a 
poser is fact or an opinion from a private medical attendant which 
a desire would have saved a speedy claim of hundreds of pounds. Such 
arises, instances are within our own knowledge. But this is not the 
ice, in- worst, For, as before observed, the office that is known to be 
>erned, exposed to the risk of taking bad lives is sure to be shunned 


private by the good ones. The day of failure and of retribution will 
ils the overtake them. It cannot be too sedulously borne in mind 
® com- that the indiscreet admission of one bad life may entirely 


absorb the profits of many good ones. 
We may look back with unalloyed satisfaction upon the 


b occa. change of opinion and of practice manifested amongst the lead- 
pany ing offices since we first advocated the principle that justice 
‘* con- to the medical profession was essential to the soundness of the 
= per practice of life assurance. With large numbers of the more 
ttend. pradent classes, when in search of an insurance office, it has 
nding become a leading question : does the office pay the medical 
uuten- advisers? This is a test that will grow more and more into 
long favour, as its importance shall be more fully understood. It 
which may now be said that whilst many offices of the oldest 
n ad- standing and ‘sighest reputation are anxious to consult the 
) pre- private professional man, and, of course, to pay the usual 
ivate honorarium, not a single new office that can pretend to be clear 
Upon of speculative tendencies, and safe from the perils of specu- 
been tive business, has been established, which has not made a 
Not prominent point of seeuring the co-operation of the medical 
mds, profession. 
npon A considerable period having elapsed since our last discussion 
rs of of this important subject, we think it will be useful to take a 
ially survey of the gain that has beer achieved in the interval. We 
root therefore propose to make a systematic examination into the 
deep actual practice of every life assurance office, as regards its 
t 20 means of selecting lives. We shall be especially gratified at 
ance every opportunity of announcing that an office of respectability 
lical recognises the expediency of consulting and remunerating the 
and private medical referee of the proposer. By the wide accepta- 
r tion of the principle by other offices, stimulated by example 
blic and urged on by competition, life assurance has been largely 
Lim extended, and rests upon a more secure because a more scientific 


foundation. It is our intention to publish from time to time a 
list of those assurance offices which act justly and liberally 
towards medical practitioners. 


— 


TEN years ago a surgeon in general practice in London, had, 
from circumstances, his attention forcibly directed to the des- 
titute condition of many of his brethren, and the widows and 
orphans of those who had succumbed in the strife to obtain a 
competence. He resolved to do something to mitigate such 
distress, With an undaunted spirit he commenced his arduous 
labours. Undismayed by the magnitude of the task which he 
was bent upon performing, he threw his whole energies into 
the work, ‘*The cold shade” of the rich and selfish corpora- 


him, and the result has been the erection of a magnificent 
college, the foundation of a most excellent school, and the 
establishment of houses of refuge for the decayed members of 
the profession. The man who has conferred this immense 
boon upon the profession is Jonx Prorrrt. All honour to 
his unpaid and ceaseless labours in the cause of humanity. Is 
such a man to be left without the sympathy and support of 
any member of our profession who can afford his annual guinea 
to the Royal Medical College? There -e some facts more 
difficult of belief than the strangest fictions, and never was 
the aphorism that ‘‘ Truth is stranger than fiction” more for- 
cibly exemplified than in the case before us, There are twelve 
thousand members of our profession who have as yet subscribed 
not a single guinea te Jonn Prorrrt’s college. We place 
this fact on record not as a reflection upon the benevolence of 
our brethren, but as a striking instance of the necessity of 
appealing directly to their instinct and their judgment. No 
one has ever dared even to insinuate that members of the 
medical profession are deficient in acts of charity. If ever 
such an insinuation were made, it would be triumphantly met 
by the occurrences of our daily experience. No men can 
effect such an amount of gratuitous assistance to the poor and 
suffering as the members of the medical profession ; but charity 
to be consistent ‘‘ should begin at home.” 

There is a claim upon our brethren stronger even than that 
which presents itself to them in the shape of sickness and suf- 
fering amongst the public. That claim emanates from the cry 
for succour raised by the destitute members of our profession. 
Many a man who has started in life with fair prospects and 
with every hope of success, has been prostrated by illness or 
overwork in the very zenith of his career. To such the Royal 
Medical College offers an asylum. Many others have reached 
old age without having succeeded in obtaining any means of 
support in their declining years. To these the Medical College 
is open. Others, again, are unable, ‘with all their thrift,” 
to give to their children such an education as is befitting the 
scions of a learned profession. On these the school of the 
Royal Medical College confers the inestimable benefit of a 
first-rate education at the lowest possible charge. The orphan 
is clothed, educated, and made fit for an honourabie position in 
life, by the same agency. The widow, di prived by the death 
of her husband of the comforts and luxuries to which she had 
been accustomed, finds a home and support not unworthy of a 
gentlewoman in the institution at Epsom. 

Surely these facts can never have been contemplated by the 
twelve thousand to whom we have alluded; if they have been, 
and support is withheld, their apathy is inexplicable. 

It has been found necessary and desirable to enlarge the 
sphere of usefulness of the Royal Medical College. Its founder 
has made a special appeal to his professional brethren for sup- 
port to enable him to carry out this praiseworthy object. 
That that appeal may meet with a generous response is our 
fervent hope. 


Tue resignation during the early part of the just vanished 
year of two senior medical officers of important metropolitan 
hospitals gave us hopes that some almost fossil (not to speak 
disrespectfally) specimens of medici et chirurgi, who still potter 
about certain wards and vestibules, might follow the commend- 
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tions did not chill his ardour. A few friends rallied round 


able example set before them, As yet our hopes remain un- 
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fulfilled. We could now, as then, point to more than one 
public institution and medical school at which 

“ Superfiuous lags the veteran on the stage,” 
forgetful as well of his own dignity and reputation, 2s of the 
rights and the welfare of others. Now if such men will not 
accept hints, they must listen to plainer language. They must 
be told, in the words of Bacon, that it is a strange desire to 
seek power and to love liberty—to seek power over others, and 
to lose power over a man’s self. ‘‘ Nay,” says the great writer 
in that splendid essay upon ‘‘ Great Place,” “though often 
“‘zetire men cannot when they would, neither will they when 
“*it were reason; but are impatient of privateness even in age 
‘and sickness, which require the shadow: like old townsmen 
‘that will be still sitting at the street door, though thereby 
“‘they offer age to scorn.” It is more than a misfortune to 


themselves, it is an injustice to the public, that almost septa- 
genarians should still be allowed to usurp the prominent places 
in our hospitals and medical schools. We beg once more to 
remind such gentlemen that they appear to have forgotten that 
the places they continue to occupy were not made simply for 
them, but that they were once fitted for the places, They have 


filled them long and deservedly—have done what was required 
of them to their credit and to the advantage of others. But 
human capabilities have their limits, and the time comes to 
everyone when he must rather repose upon the exertions of the 
past than vainly continue to gird himself for the race of the 
present. Let every man know, then, when he should retire 
from the course and give place to other and younger men. The 
latter have no right to be kept looking on only as idle spec- 
tators until their own joints begin to lose their suppleness, 
when they have long since been invited to prepare for the 
combat. We repeat, that amongst the several improve- 
ments which the year before us will no doubt initiate, there 
cannot be proposed a change more to be desired than one which 
will substitute the energy of youth for the hebetude of age. 


Medical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


AN OUTRAGE AT HANWELL. 


Tue benevolent physicians who have spent the best energies 
of their life in inaugurating a system of mild and humane 
treatment of the insane must feel the deepest grief and morti- 
fication at some recent public and indubitable proofs that those 
gentle and efficient means are disregarded by some of the 
attendants of the great public asylums, and that the most dis- 
graceful and inhuman brutality takes their place. Occurrences 
such as those which have not very long since been recorded in 
this journal, and one which at Hanwell last week was the sub- 
ject of the judicial inquiry of Mr. Brent, Deputy Coroner for 
West Middlesex, brand with an indelible stain of dishonour 
the public institutions at which they have taker: place. We are 
anxious to acquit the medical superior attendaats of blame, and 
to give them all praise for the attention to their duties and the 
merciful consideration of their patients, of which we have so 
many proofs. It is impossible, however, not to feel that a grave 
responsibility rests upon all concerned with the management of 
a public institution for the reception of lunatics, where the 
under-keepers are proved to have so maltreated a patient as to 
have broken his ribs, or, as in the recent case at Hanwell, to 
have kicked him, trodden upon him, and beaten him with an 


The details proved at the inquest held last week on the body 
of Mathias Geoghegan, a patient at Hanwell Asylum, showed 
that the most horrible brutality had been exercised upon the 
unfortunate man. The keeper, Jones, was seen by two acci- 
dental spectators to kick the poor lunatic three times as he 
was lying on the ground. He then beat him about the back 
with a shovel, and drew him by the legs into the middle of the 
room, He mounted on the deceased, and walked forwards 


and backwards upon him, Me thea took hoki of his leguana 
dragged him to the doorway, after which he twisted him round otal 
by the heels. Subsequently Jones took the unhappy man by efficent 
the head, knocked it three or four times on the stone floor, Dr. Gi 
and kicked him two or three times at the bottom of his belly. ( ol 
In corroboration of the evidence of these two eye- witnesses, De. H 
Dr. Begbie and Dr. Jephson, medical officers of the asylum, ail 
were examined, and the testimony of the latter is stated in had b 
these words :—‘‘I went (November 22nd) to the ward and and } 
stripped the deceased, and found the bruises described by Dr. De. G 
Begbie. There was a very large bruise on the left groin ex- Pollo 
tending to the thigh, a bruise on the right shin, an abrasion on Flow: 
the elbow and another on the shoulder-blade, a bruise on each 
buttock, and a peculiar-shaped bruise on the abdomen. I took 
off my boot, and it fitted the bruise, as if he had been kicked 
or trodden upon. He was very much paralysed. The bruises 
gradually subsided, but he was very weak and never reco- Ta 
vered.” Liver 


It is no small aggravation of the infamous outrage committed 
by this man, Jones, that the unhappy patient was described 
as “‘very imbecile, troublesome, not violent.” The medical 
evidence did not connect the cause of death—pl Pp ia 
—so closely with this inhuman assault as to justify a verdict 
of manslaughter; but, setting aside the question of the culpa- 
bility of the attendant who committed the offence as one which 
can only be dealt with according to the forms and power of 
the law, we are more interested in emphasizing the general 
responsibility of the managers and governors of the asylum for 
the gross misconduct of their servants. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that a man capable of such a brutal outrage could have 
generally conducted himself to the patients under his care.with 
the humanity which ought to be ensured to them ; or to sup- 
pose that the first offence publicly proved is also the first 
committed against them. The recurrence of such exceptional 
horrors must stain the character of the institation at which 
they occur, and the justly profound impression which such 
exposures produce involves im a general censure all the autho- 
rities of the asylum. It issaid that the authority of the medical 
superintendents over the subordinate officers is unwisely re- 
stricted. If this be the case, the responsibility for such deplor- 
able events as have recently occurred must rest elsewhere. 


PATHOLOGICAL PROSPECTS. 

Tue general meeting of the Pathological Society on Tuesday 
evening, inaugurating a new year by the election of officers, 
was marked by evidences of a satisfactory state of prosperity 
and energetic vitality. There were some points in the Report 
of the Council worthy of note. The composition fee of the 
country Fellows had in the early days of the Society been fixed 
at five guineas, for which sum they secured the privilege of 
receiving the volumes of the Society’s ‘‘ Transactions” 

life. These volumes, at first of modest size, and but little 
illustrated, are now goodly and costly tomes, full of the 
most valuable records of recent pathological research. They 
are quite unrivalled amongst the records of any similar foreign 
Society for extent of variety and original value, The greater 
costliness of these volumes has suggested a question as to the 
desirability of raising the composition fee, which is below that 
of other Societies. But the Council, finding that their mapy 
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balances are on the right side, and that a steady increase of 
funds has hitherto occurred and may be anticipated to follow, 
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have wisely resolved to keep in view the object of spreading 
pathological research and science as widely as possible, and to 
encourage the increase of their country adherents by maintain- 
ing the subscription fee at its present rate. This resolution 
may be expected to operate in favour of such an augmentation. 
The Report alluded in terms of regret to the failure of the nego- 
tiation for amalgamation proceeding from the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, but attributed it to practical difficulties in 
the way of providing for individual freedom and independence of 
action. The Report was adopted on the motion of Mr. Coulson, 
seconded by Dr. Broadbent. Votes of thanks to the retiring 


The belles was open far the clestion of office, and 

Dr. Hewitt and Mr, Ernest Hart, who were requested to act as 

scratineers, reported that the gentlemen named by the Council 
elected. 


The new names are—Dr. yao 


Gangs Bea, De A. Clark, Dr. George Harley, Dr. J. E 
Pollock, Mr. B. E. Brodhurst, Mr. R. Barwell, Mr. W. H. 
Flower, and Mr. T. Holmes, on the Council, 


A QUASI MEDICO-LEGAL EXAMINATION. 

Tue heavy damages imposed on Mr. Hodson lately by a 
Liverpool jury for incautiously following the directions of the 
police, and making an examination of Mrs. Weir, in connexion 
with a suspicion which had arisen at an inquest on a child 
found dead, have resulted in the pecuniary ruin of that un- 
fortunate surgeon. He is greatly to be commiserated for the 
severe sufferings inflicted upon him as the consequence of his 
want of caution. 

In further explanation of the abridged report of the trial, in 
which it appeared that Mr. Hodsen made this examination by 
request of the police, in presence of the Coroner, and in far- 
theranee of the ends of justice, that surgeon has addressed to 
us copies of certificates from Superintendent Hammond, of the 
Cheshire constabulary; H, Churton, Esq., Coroner for South 
Cheshire; and a Mrs, Parker. 

The compression of evidence incidental to abridged reports 
of a trial has kept the statements of these witnesses back 
from the knowledge of the profession. We feel the more bound 
to assent to Mr. Hodson’s wish that we should publish them, 
because they will serve to afford a convincing proof of the 
entire absence of all moral culpability, and to establish in the 
clearest light the propriety of the motives under which Mr, 
Hodson was thus led to act, in adopting a measure which has 
proved so fatal to his material interests. 


(Copy of Hammond's Certificate.) 

“ Cheshire Constabulary, 
“ Birkenhead, Nov. 2nd, 1961, 

was found lying dead in a ditch at Egremont- 
from inquiries made, a Weir was suspected to have given 
birth to the said infant. Mr. Hodson, who was called to make 
a post-mortem examination of the body, was also requested, in 
= a the Coroner, to accompany myself and a Mrs. 
Parker to the of Mrs. Weir, and tol d her that she was 
suspected of having given birth to the said infant that had been 
found. She replied, ‘Iam 

upon that Mr, did so. P 

© 


(Copy ef Coroner's Certificate.) 
‘* This is to cert March I held an inquest 
the body of 


that the said infant was found dead in a ditch under circum- 


think it but justice to state that 
amination of Mrs. Weir by Mr. Hodson. It was done with 
her full and free consent, and conducted in the most delicate 
manner possible. It did not occupy more than five minutes, 
and not ‘en, as stated by Mrs. Weir. 


(Copy of Certisicate. ) 
** THE CASE OF WEIR HODSON. 
‘* To the Editor of the ‘ Daily Post.’ 


‘* Sir, —My evidence not havi in the 1 


a 
was present during 


“ Mary Parker, 
Jan. Ast, 1862.” 7, King-street, 


TRAINED NURSES. 
AN excellent scheme has been set on foot, in connexion with 


the Liverpool Infirmary, to train a higher class of professional 


nurses for attendance on the sick, rich and poor, of that town. 
The scheme has been long in preparation. For the relief of the 
vided of all kind, exeept that on which the efficacy of all others 
greatly depends—a supply of skilled and trustworthy nurses. 
This is a want which is common to the metropolis, to all our 
large towns, and in the highest degree to our rural districts. 
To the sick man in his palace or in his cottage, the skilful 
nursing of trained women is invaluable. There is nothing more 
scarce, The provision made at St. Thomas’s Hospital is diverted 
greatly from the civil population. 1t would be highly interest- 
ing if a public statement were made of the extent and uses of 
the work as yet done under the trust of the large Nightingale 
Fund subscribed by the nation, and devoted by the wish of 
that illustrious lady to the training of women for pursing, The 
Protestant sisterhood of St. John’s House constitute another 
centre for training nurses, Yet every medical practitioner in 
London is fully aware that even for the rich it is still difficult 
to procure good nursing. 

For the poor it is far more so. The district Poor-law medical 
officer passes in his rounds throngh many a poor ma:.’s house, 
where he well knows that half his care is wasted, half his me- 
dicines are of no avail, and his intentions frustrated by the igno- 
rance and inexperience of those who surround the patient, by 
carry them out. It is for the poor especially that nurses are 
required to »sist the doctor in their homes. The Baroness 
Lionel de sothschild has, with characteristic liberality and 
wise philanthropy, made such a provision for certain of the 
colonies of poor persons of the Jewish faith in the eastern parts 
of London. The help of a nurse for an hour each day, or for a 
few days, is of the greatest importance to rich and poor. The 
provision in London is very insufficient, and in the great towns 
and rural districts there are no existing resources from which 
to draw a supply of trained women for this work. 

At Liverpool the nurses will be trained in connexion with 
the Infirmary, and will pass through a period of four months’ 
probation and eight months’ actual service. Thus the sick 
poor relieved by the Infirmary will obtain the assistance of a 
superior class of nurses, and the experience gained in attending 
on so many cases of various accidents and diseases will be 
available for the benefit of all classes. 


THE ILLNESS OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


WE are officially informed that the authentic and coherent 
account of the illness of the late Prince Consort, for which the 
profession and the public have manifested an anxious desire, 
will for the present be withheld. This is to be regretted on 
every account. It cannot be said that the public, which had a 
claim to daily bulletins of the illness during its progress, has 
none to such a statement as may explain and reconcile the 
unavoidable imperfections of these documents. The impres- 
sion produced by the silence maintained in the of i 
questioning on this subject cannot fai! to be painful. It leaves 
open to various conjectures a matter on which there should rest 
no shadow of doubt. 
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make a professional examination of a woman suspected to have 

xiven birth to the said infant unknown, in my presence, while | 
officiating as Coroner. H. Cuurton, | 

“ Chester, Oct, 22nd, 1861.” “ Coroner for South Cheshire. 
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THE INFLUENCE 


OF 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING 


ON 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Report of the Commission. 


IL 

Tue existing railway stock in this country is now represented 
by upwards of a quarter of a million of vehicles. If joined into 
one long train, with their 5300 engines, (consuming 260 tons of 
coal per hour,) they would form a continuous line of about 600 
miles ; sufficient to join the extremest points of Britain. 

Of this vast number, 15,076 are passenger-carriages, and all 
these are practically alike in everything except their internal 
arrangements. Now as the wagon part, or bed, of all passenger- 
carriages (including the wheels and springs) are similar in con- 
struction, it follows that, contrary to general opinion, the 
amount of motion is the same in all classes, and is that ori- 
ginally due to the bad understanding between wheel and rail : 
as already explained in the report of Mr. W. Bridges Adams. 
But the character of the motion conveyed to the passengers in 
each class varies considerably, as most travellers know, and 
hence they incline to believe that the amount of motion also 
differs. 

Riding on an empty railway track, loose 
coupled, with short springs, and having no 
buffers, conveys to the passenger a very accurate account 
of every inequality and irregularity of the line, or defect 
in the wheels. It is thus that every new line should be 
tested and every old line judged; the amount of motion in 
different distances being mechanically guaged. At present 
the system of inspection seems greatly deficient in exactitude. 
It is very rough riding on the rail in such a conveyance, 
‘shaking the very life out of you,’ as the phrase is, by a series 
of sharp, vehement bumps, with irregular, but notable intervs: « 
These represeat what is felt by every vehicle passing over ‘\. - 
line, and represent also the enormous amount of wear and tear 
which has to be paid for ty the companies on account of defi- 
-ciencies in construction. 


PASSENGER-CARRIAGES. — In Passenger-carriages the long 
springs somewhat modify the sensations experienced. But 
being very rigid and only slightly curved, they afford relief 
to a very limited extent. It is when these yield too much (on 
a rough bit of the line) that there is experienced the most 
disagreeable short bump occasioned by the carriage coming 
down on the flattened surface of the spring. 

In the third-class carriages the motion is 
somewhat better than on the truck; but the 
short, sharp jolts experienced are eminently 
unpleasant; the sensations felt after a long journey rather re- 
sembling the soreness ensuing after a bruise. An eminent 
surgeon, of large railway experience, informs us that he fre- 
quently hears third-class passengers complain for days from 
the constant knocking together of the knees which successive 
jolts during the journey produce; for the close packing prevents 
any wide separation of the legs. 

In the second class, where the seats are 

Second class. covered, the motion is broken up by’ this in- 
tervention into a greater number of less violent shocks, having 
less intervals between them; for the total amount of motion 
communicated to the carriage is the same. 


Third-class car- 
riages. 


Piast clone. In the first class this alteration in character 
of the motion experienced by passengers takes 
place to a still greater degree, on account of the thick cushions 
and padding. It becomes an almost incessant repetition of 
mere vibrations; swaying the body according to the direction 
of the impulse. 
The motion produced in railway travelling is of two kinds— 
vertical and lateral. 
The lateral oscillation is more on the narrow 
maziteral move- than on the broad guage lines. This may be 
readily understood on considering the wider 
base of sustentation on the broad guage which necessarily 
diminishes the lateral range of swaying movement, It varies 
in different carriages in the same train, and according to 
many conditions, Its extent can scarcely be correctly esti- 
mated by personal sensations, as the beautifully elastic appa- 
ratus of the body supplies in some measure what the railway 
carriage is deficient in. But the shadow of an object cast by 
the flame of a railway lamp, (or of one taken for the purpose.) 
when the flame is steady, will demonstrate how continuous is 
this influence on passengers. 
The vertical movement is only 
felt. It varies according to the weight of the 
carriages, and can take place to an extent of 
three inches and a half without lifting the wheel from the 
rail, The following represents the amount found to occur by 
examining carriages on different lines :— 
Great Northern—First class, j to } in.; second class, 4 to Jin,; 
third class, ] to 1 inch. 
South-Eastern—A verage vertical movement (all classes), j in. 
Eastern Counties—No difference in classes; average about 
inch. 
Great Western—No difference in classes; average vertical 
movement, 1 inch. 


The actual number of movements in a given time varies 
according to many circumstances. An eminent scientific 
chemist thus writes to us on this subject:—‘‘I once counted 
90,000 movements in a first-class carriage from Manchester to 
London, but how many more there were I did not further exa- 
mine. There was a considerable variety in the kind of move- 
ment. I never attempted to count the number in a carriage 
without cushions.” 

There is also another cause of movements of a 
Loose coupling. most disagreeable kind to passengers, which 
is due to the carriages not being coupled sufficiently close 
together. Each of the coupling-hooks is fixed to a strong 
spring. The strain on this spring varies according to the 
number of carriages behind, which it has to pull onwards. 
The pressure on the buffer-springs is nearly uniform. Hence 
it happens that carriages which seem closely coupled when at 
rest are dragged apart as soon as a strain is put on the 
coupling-irons, and come together more or less forcibly when 
this strain is diminished. Thus a jolt takes place when the 
buffers come in contact, like that felt when fresh carriages 
are ran up to be added to the train. 


Vertical move- 
ment, 


VENTILATION AND TEMPERATURE. -—-The conditions of the air 
within railway carriages, according to its purity, its tempera- 
ture, and the frequency of its renewal, must necessarily exer- 
cise considerable influence on the health and comfort of passen- 
gers. The following important observations on this subject have 
been communicated to us by Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S.:— 

‘*The air of several places being examined by the method 
described in my papers, I have found that a given amount 
of the permanganate solution is decomposed by different 
volumes of air, according to its state of purity. The numbers 
here given represent the volume of air capable of decomposing 
an amount of the solution of the permanganate, the same in 
every case. They represent, therefore, the proportionate purity 
of the air; the highest numbers represent the purest air. 
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Cubic inches of air requisite for the decomposition of a given 
amount of solution, showing comparative amounts of 


MANCHESTER, 

Cubie in. 
Front of the house... =% 74,000 to 76,000 
Bedroom looking to the back 64,000 
Same room in the morning after being slept in 56,000 
Bank of the Medlock, behind dirty houses .. ... 44,000 


High grounds, thirty miles north of Manchester, 
176,000 to 209,000 


Closely packed railway carriage 8,000 
When the strong smell of » sewer entered my ‘labo- 
ratory = 8,000 


scale. I may mention that the carriage examined was a third 
class one. In very hot weather, the woollen coverings of a 
first-class carriage are hurtful, but I do not think them so in 
cool or in ordinary weather, if kept clean ; on the contrary, I 
think them beneficial. A good deal of the impurity is retained 
by the wool, and is not given off, but is oxidized in its place, 
A high temperature sends off some without oxidation, and pro- 
duces what is called a choking sensation. When the sides are 
impervious to moisture, as in the second and third classes, there 
are great risings and fallings in the purity of the air. The 
impurity is then neither retained by the surface until oxidation 
takes place, nor slowly and gradually given out, but eva- 
porates with great rapidity. 

These remarks apply especially to cases in which warmth and 
eold, moisture and dryness, alternate. In constant warmth the 
impurity is not retained ; in constant cold it is not given out, 
When cold or moist it is retained, and given out again when 
dry or warm, 

Similar remarks apply to carpeted and un rooms. 
Carpets are incapable of causing any discomfort if perfectly 
clean, and even tend to purify the air; but when not clean, 
they cause an unpleasant sensation, which increases with the 
temperature to a certain point. The more impurity there is 
the less will wool and similar substances bear an elevation of 
temperature, unless the elevation be constaut, when the wool 
seizes very little of the impure matter. With care and clean- 


liness, the linings of railway carriages may last pure till the. 


cloth is worn out, and they do so in some places ; but in some 
counties (and it seems to me that Lancashire is one of the worst) 
there is no regard to the property of the company or the com- 
fort of those coming after ; dirty boots are put on the cushions, 
and the carpets are fouled by expectoration. This is at first less 
felt in first-class carriages ; but as it cannot on the present 
arrangements be conveniently washed out, it accumulates. 
This is probably the reason why our first-class carriages are 
made so much less comfortable than those on the continent. 
It would be greatly to their advantage if they were disinfected 
occasionally. The most easy way would be to take out the 
cushion portion, raise it to the temperature of about 180° Fahr. 
or more, first with steam, then with dry air, and then beat and 
brush thoroughly. 

The atmosphere of railway carriages is only apt to be hurtfal 
from bad ventilation when crowded, because of the frequent 
opening of doors and the almost impossibility of keeping out 
the air. At the same time, it depends upon the state of the 
weather—the temperature and the wind chiefly. When tem- 
perature rises, all impure surfaces become more offensive and 
everything known has a smell— persons and animals pre- 
eminently. We can readily smell the inmates of a carriage for 
a considerable time after they have left, if the carriage has been 
crowded, Bat I know of no rale whatever as to the preser- 
vation of temperature or amount of air. The person who 
comes rapidly to the station wants fresh air; and he who 
has been sitting for hours desires warm air. Nature tells each 


his requirement. The person weary with sitting and with his 
blood slowly circulating, does not require so much air; if you 
give him as much as the person fresh and flushed, he cannot 
resist the lowering of the temperature, and becomes feverish, 
irritated, or chilled. Inferior air is better to him than loss of 
heat. And why? The heat of the system must be main- 
tained, no matter what else is diminished ; because every func- 
tion depends on it. No wonder that persons, to avoid cold, 
breathe impure air. Life may exist in pest-houses for years, 
and may continue through a raging fever for weeks; but to be 
cooled down to a certain easily-reached point puts us in a few 
minutes beyond all help, and a draught may bring death like a 
bullet. 


It would be a great point gained if carriages could be venti- 
lated without a violent draught, laden with dust, in the face 
of some one who is supposed to be insensible to good air, be- 
cause he is sensitive to cold; he knows that he may very scon 
recover from the effects of any bad air generally caused by 
crowding in carriages, but from the cold he knows with no 
certainty when. 

One of the evils of railway travelling in warm weather is 
the dust. The amount, especially at some distance from the 
engine, is sometimes more difficult to bear than the confine- 
ment of the air; and I think it must at times be more hurtful 
than the work of the stonemason, beside whom I have fre- 
quently stood, feeling far less dust than on a railway on a fine 
summer day, and yet we know the mason suffers. 

If the carriage is constantly ventilated moderately, no time 
is allowed for the wool to absorb the vapours from the breath 
and skin; but if the carriage is sometimes filled with unplea- 
sant exhalations for a considerable period, it may require a 
still longer time of the action of pure air to cause their removal 
and destruction. Mere change of air in the carriage is not 
sufficient. We may smell the air of a crowded building on 
persons who have left it many minutes—I can from experience 
mention twenty minutes, and I have no unusually acute sense 
of smell,” 

As bearing on and elucidating this part of our subject, we 
have to acknowledge the following most interesting communi- 
cation from Dr. C. J. B. Williams, F.R.S. :— 

The chilling in “Unquestionably the great charm and supe- 
fluence of 
travelling. 


riority of railway travelling is its speed; and 

in this fast age of rapid progress, when all the 
appliances of science and art are brought to bear on the problem 
of almost annihilating time and space, it would be an ungra- 
cious task to put a drag upon the wheels, provided that this 
charming velocity can be maintained without risk to health, 
and without danger to life or limbs. Of the perils from acci- 
dents incurred by high rates of speed I will say nothing, further 
than that they have their preventives in strict attention to 
accuracy of construction, excellence of materials, efficiency of 
working, and the most uni emitting observance of regularity 
and punctuality, which it is the plain duty of managers and 
directors to enforce and maintain. 

But the velocity of railway travelling may bring with it 
dangers of another kind—less appalling, indeed, than those 
from accidents, but of much more common occurrence, and not 
the less mischievous from the gradual and insidious manner in 
which they beset the unwary traveller. I allade to the in- 
jurious influence of the draughts of air encountered in railway 
travelling. 

The velocity of a railway train is such as to bring it in 
collision with the air to a degree that amounts to a high wind. 
Anyone putting his head out of the window of a train in rapid 
motion may have some idea of the force of this current. This 
same current penetrates into the interior of the railway car- 
riages more or less freely, according to the amount of openings 
inthem. Through open windows it blows in full force; enter- 
ing in front, it strikes the faces and fronts of those looking to- 
wards the engiae, and whirls in rapid eddies aroun’ the polls 
and backs of those riding backwards. In the thirty or forty 
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sultry days which may chance to occur during our summer 
months, this fine breeze may be all very pleasant ; and if it do 
not bring dust with it, we would on no account exclude it, 
But in the remaining three hundred days and upwards this 
current is too cold to be borne in safety; and if not shut out by 
more or less completely closing the windows, as well as by the 
use of adequate clothing, it will surely and steadily chill the 
parts of the body exposed, and will as surely excite disease in 
those predisposed to it. 

Of course these observations apply most strongly to the 
coldest weather of winter; but, be it remarked, the speed of 
the railway intensifies the cold, and renders the draught of air 
dangerous, even when its temperature may not be lower than 
50° or even 60° Fahr. This result chiefly obtains in long jour- 
neys, especially during the night, when the drowsy traveller 
may hardly feel the cold till he wakes with cold feet and stiff 
limbs, and the depression and discomfort attending on a gradual 
but thoroagh chill. Express trains, which attain the greatest 
speed, and make the fewest stoppages, are the most chilling, 
and therefore in long journeys are more dangerous than ordi- 
nary trains. Those railway lines which run far on high em- 
bankments or viaducts, or through a bleak, open country, are 
the most trying in this respect, and the direction of the wind, 
whether against or with the train, has a considerable varying 
effect. An express night journey to Norwich, Hull, or York 
in the teeth of a sharp north-easter, is about as shramming a 
trip as can be provided in this country. Yet the coldest jour- 
ney by rail that I ever made was to Torquay on a night before 
Christmas of 1860. In spite of foot-warmers, abundance of 
fars, and closed windows and ventilators, all the glass of the 
windows was crisply frosted on the inside, and I was so be- 
numbed with cold that I did not recover comfortable tempera- 
ture for several days. It was the coldest night of that cold 

south aspect at Torquay standing at 12° Fabr. 

The disorders which I have found to be most commonly ex- 
cited by the influence of cold in railway travelling, are the 
various catarrhal affections of the i organs, sore- 
throats, earache, toothache, pleurisy, pneumonia, and various 
forms of rheumatism, particularly lumbago and sciatica. It is 
very remarkable how many cases of serious pulmonary dis- 
ease in my experience have dated their origin to cold caught 
in railway travelling. 

Now, to prevent these evils, it seems a very simple expedient 
to close the windows as much as is censistent with due ven- 
tilation, and to use sufficiently warm clothing to exclude the 
cold ; but the closure of the windows in a railway i 
not so easy in practice as in theory. The plurality of English 
folk love fresh air, and have a horror of closed windows ; they 
prefer being chilled to their notion of being suffocated. And 
as it is the warm-blooded and robust who commonly enter- 
tain these views, they often assume the management of the 
windows in accordance with them, to the great detriment of 
the delicate and susceptible. Foreigners on the continent, 
even with their slower trains, commonly go to the opposite ex- 
treme, Even in summer they often persist in keeping the win- 
dows close shut, to the discomfort of their British fellow-tra- 
vellers ; but I am confident that the graver error is on the 


side of our countrymen. Generally they are not aware of the | ,, 


risk to which they expose themselves and other passengers by 
keeping open windows in cold, or even cool weather. In fast 
trains, with the outer temperature below 40° Fahr., there is 
circulation of air through the ventilators and unavoidable chinks 
of the carriages, sufficient to keep the air pure, even with six 
or eight passengers, without any window open. When the outer 
is above 40°, and the carriage full, an inch or 

two of one or both windows open may be permitted with 
safety. It is surprising how small an aperture suffices for free 
circulation of air when the train is in rapid motion, Exact ex- 
i on this point are desirable ; but as bearing on it, I 
would refer to the celerity with which even, in closed car- 


riages, we smell the smoke of the break applied to the wheels 
at each stoppage; or the fames of a tobacco-smoker in az 
adjoining carriage, when he breaks the rules of the establish. 
ment and annoys his fellow-passengers for his own selfish 
gratification. 

Finally, I would say on this topic, in cold weather and in fast 
trains there is vastly more risk of chill from open windows than 
of suffocation or any other evil from closed ones, The ordinary 
ventilators will commonly prove sufficient when the train is in 
motion; as often as it stops the windows may be opened with 
safety and comfort. 

In the matter of clothing, people were slow to learn the exi- 
gencies of railway travelling. The railway rug has now be- 
come an institution; but several years elapsed before it was 
introduced, and even now its use is not so general as it should 
be, and many are the sufferers from the want of it. The ten- 
dency of the general chill to affect first the feet and legs, and 
te throw the blood to the head and internal organs, ia one of 
its most perniciousi ; and to prevent thisthe rail way rug 
is invaluable. In winter weather the foot-warmers of hot water, 
or those heated by the waste steam, are further comfortable 
counter-agents of this chilling influence. When it is considered 
that in travelling by an express train a person passes through 
the air at least three times as quickly asin an ordinary carriage, 
it will not be too much to assume that he is exposed to at least 
double the chilling influence in cold weather, and will need at 
least double the amount of clothing that he would require ina 

or post-chaise. 

In conclusion, I would advert to the desiccating effect on the 
skin and mucous passages produced by long railway journeys, 
as another result of the operation of the current of air, which 
may be mitigated by the same means of exclusion and protee- 
tion ; but it is more completely removed by restoring the action 
of the skin by active exercise or by a warm bath,” 


PuystoLocicaL Inrivence. — In considering the physio- 
logical influence of railway travelling upon public health, it is 
necessary to enlarge the sphere of observation 
j_isbitual travel: beyond the mere act of travelling, and to re- 
gard some of the accessory conditions which 
surround it. Modern society has seized the occasion offered 
by increased facilities for business communication, and mul- 
tiplied its means of pleasure and chances of recreation, 
Habitual railway traveilers are found not only amongst those 
who move from place to place, urged by some necessary im- 
pulse; but also there is included amongst them a numerous 
is | class of season-ticket holders who, from considerations of 
health, pleasure, or economy, locate their families at a dis- 
tance, and daily travel by train to some great industrial centre; 
again seeking a country home in the evening, This most. 
important class of travellers is especially subject to the extra- 
neous influences alluded to. They are under the necessity of 
twice daily ‘catching the train;’ and to a certain extent all 
their actions prior to departure in the morning and afternoon 
are influenced by the pervading sense of this anxiety. We will 
quote here a graphic communication on this matter from Dr. 
Forbes Winslow. 
**T have, like many others, during the summer 
season, removed my family for a period tos 
mee ged watering-place some fifty miles from London, 
. and travelled to and fro night and morning by 
express train, Ihave been convinced that the advantage of 
sleeping by the sea-side, and of an occasional day of rest there, 
was fully counterbalanced by the fatigue and wear and tear of 
mind and body incidental to daily journeys over this con- 
siderable distance. I went to bed at night conscious that I 
must rise at a given and somewhat early hour, or miss my 
train. I am sure that this does not render sleep more sound 
and refreshing; and everyone sleeps best on the Saturday 
night, when this disturbing element does not exist—since the 
next is the day of rest, In the same way breakfast is eaten 


Dr. F. Winslow 
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ith this necessity of being in time still on one’s mind. Then, 
like every one else, I had to get the cab or carriage and go 
down to the station ; to scramble for the morning paper and 
get a seat. Then comes the long journey, with all its 
fatiguing accompaniments. Finally, one has to get to one’s 
residence; this process, or something like it, mutatis mutandis, 
being repeated twice aday. I refer to these separate details 
because it is in analyzing the general series of phenomena that 
[am able to explain the fatiguing effects, mental and physical, 
of constant railway travelling.” 
The frequent ill-effects of this anxiety and 
Ta. mental pre-occupation are insisted on in the 
physicians, communications made to us by many phy- 
sicians of great experience. They have a most important bear- 
ing in relation to certain diseases which will be elucidated in 
a subsequent section. Dr, Brown-Séquard observes, that the 
anxiety is so predominant in many otherwise healthy consti- 
tutions, that it produces often a practical incapacity for habitual 
travelling; and must evidently, when it falls short of this, 
frequently be injurious. When living near a railway station, 
he observed that the frequent excitement, and constant hurry 
and anxiety which he witnessed on the part of passengers 
arriving, impressed itself on his mind as a mischievous cir- 
cumstance. In certain unhealthy conditions of the heart it 
has many times proved fatal. 
But the actual fatigue and physical effects of the journey 
chiefly influence the mass ; phlegmatic and robust-minded per- 
sons are little likely to allow themselves to be mentally agi- 


it here be noted, that a great number of the season-ticket 
travellers are men past the early vigour of life—time-worn by 
the continued cares of business during long residence in towns, 
and whom a more or less tardy success in the battle of life has 
enabied to afford for their families the salutary change of 
country or sea-side residence, or whom some warning of failing 
health compels to seek for themselves such a transformed ver- 
sion of the rus in urbe. This is a sort of constitution not able 
to bear unnecessary strain and fatigue. 

We will next consider what are the conditions inducing func. 
tional change to which travellers are subjected in a railway 
train, proceeding at ordinary speed. 

The immediate effect of being placed in a 
vehicle subjected to rapid, short vibrations 

and oscillations, as already detailed, is that a 
considerable number of muscles are called into action, 
and maintained in a condition of alternating contractile 
effort throughout the whole journey. The tendency of each 
movement is to produce more or less motion in the twenty- 
four pieces of which the spine is made up. These move- 
ments are counteracted, and the erect position of the body 
is maintained, by the adaptive contraction of that complex 
muscular system attached to those osseous pieces, The 
more violent movements of the carriage call into action the 
various sets of muscles in the back and chest; and it is only 
by an incessantly varying play of contraction and relaxation 
that the body is preserved in a tolerable state of equilibrium, 
and that the passenger combats with success the tendency to 
be shaken into a most unpleasing variety of shapes and posi- 
tions. The head is especially thus affected, being sc balanced 
on the spine as to have a tendency to fall forward. The fre- 
quency, rapidity, and peculiar abruptness of the motion of the 
railway carriage keep thus a constant strain on the muscles; 
and to this must be ascribed a part of that sense of bodily 

fatigue, almost amounting to soreness, which is felt after a 


long journey. 
The hollow cavities of the spine and cranium, 
Influence on the thus partially steadied by the muscles attached 
a Le to them, contain the great nervous centres, to 
which concussion of any kind is so peculiarly 
hurtful that they are naturally cushioned on exquisitely-de- 


vised water-beds or are slung by fibrous ligaments, which have 
the effect of deadening the shocks of ordinary movements. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon the injurious effects of commotion 
of the brain or spinal system of nerves. Cerebral or spinal 
of those organs. In the milder forms they lead up to disease 
which, remaining for a long time latent, may still end in para- 
lysis, 

The jolting of a railway carriage is a series of small and 
rapid concussions; and it is worthy to be noted that these in- 
crease in proportion to the rate of speed, and that most of the 
trains by which season-ticket holders travel are express, It 
may therefore be judged, so far as anatomical grounds are 
concerned, how prejudicial must be the influence of reiterated 


concussions. 

The well-padded and springy seats of first- 
The seats of — class carriages do much to obviate the mischief 
of these concussions for those who can afford to 
travel by them; and it has been mentioned to us by a surgeon 
who, in a great manufacturing centre, is connected officially 
with several railway companies, that he has observed that men 
compelled to travel frequently by rail are fully sensible of the 
practical advantage thus offered by the padded or cushioned 
seats, and never, if they can avoid it, travel on anyother. We 
believe that commercial travellers, as a rule, occupy first-class 
carriages, not as a luxury, but as a necessity of their nomadic 
life. But however this may be, it is right to notice a re- 
markable fact in the relation of different classes of railway 
travellers. In 1549 the third-class passengers formed about 51 
per cent. of the whole number; in 1860 they formed more 
than 57 per cent. It therefore becomes a matter of simple 
justice that the railway companies consider the health of this 
important class of travellers. In condemning them to sit on 
hard wooden benches, which transmit fully the shocks inei- 
dental to the movement of the carriage, they submit them un- 
necessarily to one acknowledged source of evil influence on 
health. 


The influence of railway travelling upon the brain cannot, 
however, be measured solely by estimating the character and 
extent of the concussjons to which it is subjected. The brain 
is not only affected by the mind, but also through the avenues 
of the eye and ear; and by the excitement of the respiratory 
and circulatory systems. 
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. The mental condition of passengers by train 
a et is commonly, perhaps, sufficiently placid and 
unconcerned; but several eminently careful 
7 observers have, in their communications, alluded to an often « 
experienced condition of uneasiness, scarcely amounting to 
actual fear, which pervades the generality of travellers by 
rail, The possibility of collision is constantly present to such 
persons. And everyone knows how, if by chance a train stop 
at some unusual place, or if the pace be slackened, er the 
whistle sound its shrill alarm, a head is projected from nearly 
every window, and anxious eyes are on the look-out for signs 
of danger. So, too, the frequent lateness of trains, and the 
bad time which they keep, are canses of axiety. The pace, 
also, prevents the traveller from observing natural objects and 
sites of interest on the rvad, which made coach travelling a 
source of mental relaxation and a pastime, The passenger is 
forced into subjective sources of mental activity; and where 
the tendency to excitement exists, this also, quantum valeat, 
must be esteemed an undesirable feature belonging to this 
manner of locomotion. 
Objects on the road are passed with such 
aon velocity that they only produce momentary 
imprvssions on the retina ; and thus the visual 
brain is necessitated to take cognizance of the retinal 
images taxes it also more or less heavily. The rapid 
impression of objects moving over the retina in railway 
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travelling is productive of certain interesting physiological 
phenomena, to which we can only briefly allude, Sir David 
Brewster has touched upon some of them with the ability for 
which he is distinguished. In a paper read at the last meet- 
ing of the British Association, and which will doubtless be 
published in the forthcoming volume of the ‘‘ Proceedings,” 
this great physicist showed that ‘‘ when we look at the lines 
which stones, gravel, or other objects form in consequence of 
the deviation of their impressions on the retina, and quickly 
transfer the same lines further back, where the velocity is less, 
the stones or gravel or other objects would for an instant be 
distinctly seen, just as we see distinctly rapidly revolving 
objects in the dark when they are illuminated by an electric 
flash, or the light of an exploded copper cap.” This pheno- 
menon may be explained by a remarkable and interesting law 
of compensation, The rapidity and variety of the impressions 
necessarily fatigue both the eye and the brain. The constantly 
varying distance at which the objects are placed involves an 
incessant shifting of the adaptive apparatus by which they are 
focused upon the retina; and the mental effort by which the 
brain takes cognizance of them is scarcely less productive of 
cerebral wear because it is unconscious ; for no fact in physio- 
logy is more clearly established than that excessive functional 
activity always implies destruction of material and organic 
change of substance. Dr. Budd, F.R.S., has directed our atten- 
tion to the peculiarly dazzling effect of passing in rapid succes- 
sion the white telegraph posts, from which the wires seem to 
fall and rise, appearing to the eye to undulate. When the tra- 
veller sets himself to read, he imposes yet farther labour on 
the eye in tracing the shifting characters of his book or news- 
paper, and also on the brain. Especial notice is drawn to this 
point in an important communication which we have received, 
and shall hereafter publish in full, from Mr. White Cooper. 
surgeon-oculist to the Queen. Everyone is conscious of the 
strain upon eyesight incidental to railway travelling and to 
reading in the train; but it is probable that few habitual 
travellers are sufficiently cautious in this matter, and that 
many only become wise by too tardy an interpretation of their 
personal experience. 

The rattle and noise which accompany the 
progress of the train create an incessant vibra. 
tion on the tympanum, and thus influence the 
brain through the nerve of hearing. Noise is conveyed by 
vibrations of the air; and hearing is the transmission to the 
brain, through the medium of the auditory nerve, of those 
measured vibrations which constitute special sounds. The 
habitual traveller is little mindful of it, and the brain of 
many persons is perfectly tolerant of the excitement. But this 
is an important item in 1° ¢ general cerebral impressions pro- 
duced. Dr. Faller, of St. George’s Hospital, in communicating 
his personal experience of the influence of habitual railway 
travelling, mentions a device adopted by him which furnishes 
at once a test and remedy for this source of cerebral excite- 
ment. Surmising that some part of the headache and mental 
fatigue experienced was due to the rattle and noise, he filled 
each ear with a light plag of cotton-wool. In this way the 
vibrations of the air in the meatus were arrested, and the relief 
is described as having been considerable. 

Assailed through the avenues of the eye and ear, and subject 
to concussions due to vertical movement and lateral oscillation 
communicated through the trunk, and actually transmitted by 
the bony walls of the head when it rests against the back of 
the carriage, the brain is apt to suffer certain physiological 
changes. Amongst the well-known effects are — occasional 
dizziness, headache, sickness, and mental fatigue. 

To these results each of the above causes may 
contribute something. The noise may be con- 
sidered most influential in producing head- 
ache ; but this may be aided by the impression of rapidly-passing 
objects on the eye, or by the effort of reading. For nothing 


through the ear. 


Combined effects 
on the brain. 


tends more certainly to produce congestion of the base of the 
brain than the forced fixation of the eyes upon a near object, 
This is evidenced by experiment, and explained by the con. 
nexion of the circulation of the eye with that of the brain, 
through the ophthalmic artery, springing from the circle of 
Willis. Some powerful illustrations of this fact are afforded in 
the phenomena of hypnotism and electro- biology, and of some of 
the so-called mesmeric phenomena, where sleep and the required 
changes of the cerebral circulation are physically produced by 
fixing the eye upon an adjacent shining body. The mere aspect 
of a swinging object sometimes suffices to produce sickness, as 
in the late celebrated Dr. Jas. Johnson ; and so rapidly-passing 
objects may aid in the frequent production of nausea in the 
train. Probably the concussion incidental to the movement of 
the train is more potential in bringing about this effect. The 
inflaences on the respiration and circulation will hereafter be 
mentioned. 

Any sudden alteration of the heart's action may aid in pro- 
ducing giddiness and dizziness, which are not always felt 
during the journey so strongly as after leaving the carriage. 
And it is when the circulation is returning to a more regular 
standard that temporary access of sickness and vertigo is often 
experienced. These symptoms have been especially noticed 
in the case of the travelling Post-office officials, as to whom 
Dr. Waller Lewis, the medical superintendent of the Post-office, 
has communicated to us a most valuable mass of information, 
which will appear in the third Report. 

The tendency to nausea sometimes felt by rail- 
and way travellers, without any apparent compli- 
cation of cerebral disturbance, is often due to 
jolting of the intestines and gall-bladder, stimulating the latter 
to discharge its contents into the stomach, and thus excite 
biliary sickness. Many cases have been communicated to us 
of sickness induced by railway travelling, and some persons 
are unable to undertake a journey without providing against 
this unpleasant affection. Bilious subjects Dr. Waller Lewis 
considers, from his experience, to be unfit for the travelling 
service, and he rejects such candidates for that employment. 
In the valuable communications on the subject 
The nervous im- of this inquiry made to us by Dr. Rrown- 
Séquard, the probable cause of sickness is ex- 
plained by reference to the influence of the movements in a 
railway carriage on the phrenic, splanchnic, and vagus nerves. 
It is known by the experiments of several physislogists, that 
irritation of the vagus nerve produces vomiting ; and the jolt- 
ing of the stomach, separating it from the diaphragm and pro- 
ducing corresponding traction of the cesophagus, (which is 
attached to the diaphragm, when passing through that mus- 
cular septum,) is admitted by physiologists to afford the best 
explanation of the ordinary phenomena of sea-sickness, A 
second cause of vomiting, as shown by the experiments of 
Laschka, is the irritation of the phrenic nerves due to the 
shaking of the diaphragm. Dr. Brown-Séquard, in former pub- 
lications, has already investigated this subject experimentally, 
and has not only given confirmation to these observations, but 
has carried them further ; and the results of his experiments 
will serve to give the physiologica] explanation of the peculiar 
JSaintness always accompanying nausea arising from the move- 
ments of a ship or railway carriage. He has shown that irrita- 
tion of the sympathetic nerve in the abdomen induces cardiac 
syncope by a reflex action, influencing the action of the heart 
through the impressions conveyed by the splanchnic nerves 
acting upon the vagus through the spinal cord and me- 
dulla oblongata. The reflex character of the phenomena can 
be demonstrated by dividing the vagus in animals, when the 
irritation of the sympathetic no longer produces this cessation 
of the heart’s beat, or by the division of the spinal cord be- 
tween the communication of the sympathetic and the origin of 
the vagus, when a similarly negative effect is produced, Thus 


the faintness which sometimes occurs to travellers in a railway 
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followed in ‘* Manuals,” ‘* Elements,” ‘‘ Essentials of Materia 
Medica,” and the rest of the genus, We want a faller exhi- 
bition of the evidence —the grounds on which the Colleges select 
for the profession their remedial agente. Such works as we 
have had may suffice to enable students to pass ‘‘ The Hall,” 
furnishing just the minimum of information absolutely needed ; 
but we mistake if they will satisfy practitioners, or find a 
place on the shelves of anyone really desirous of carrying on 
his practice with information up to the standard ‘of the age, 
and who is desirous to possess all the instruments and appli- 
ances of his art which extended experience can furnish. Sach 
information we intend to collect and offer to the readers of 
Tue Lancer, in respect to as many remedies as are new, or 
concerning which recent observations have added important 
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carriage, and the sickness accompanied by faintness, equally 
find their true scientific explanation. Everyone has observed 
the marble pallor which accompanies this nausea : it is simply 
the result of a true fainting of the heart always preceding this 
form of sickness, It is needless to insist upon the important 
application of this physiological fact to all those persons who, 
being the subjects of fatty degeneration or other disease of the 
heart, are most likely to suffer from this kind of syncope, and 
in whom the organ may ‘ess readily recover from the tem- 
porary paralysis, There are two remedies of great value in 
diminishing these evil effects, A thoroughly tight bandage 
around the abdomen; inasmach as it prevents, to some extent, 
the shaking of the stomach, and consequent irritation of the 


vagus nerve, so precluding the occurrence of sickness; and 
chloroform taken into the stomach may similarly prevent or 
diminish the annoyance by partially paralysing the vagus. 


DESCRIPTIONS 


and valuable facts. 


ANARCOTLNE, 


In “ The Indian Annals of Medicine,” for ber, 1861, 


Septem 
there is an elaborate and able report addressed by Dr. A. 


Garden, of Ghaseepore, to the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, on the therapeutic uses of anarcotine, tabulating in 


the results of its employment in nearly 700 


or cases of intermittent fevers. Turning to our systems and dis- 


NEW REMEDIES 


INTRODUCED INTO THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE, 


WITH THEIR THERAPEUTICAL EFFECTS. 


No, IL 

Ip we judge correctly, that a new impulse is just now urging 
an advance in therapeutics, it is very desirable that the joint 
committee of the British Colleges who are charged with the 
task of compiling a National Pharmacopeia should not 
delay to publish that work. It is obviously of primary 
importance that the agents employed as remedies, if we are 
to benefit by collective evidence, should be accurately de- 
fined, and uniform in composition and strength. That much 
confusion and conflict of opinion must necessarily arise from 
the failure of this very elementary condition for accurate obser- 
vation in therapeutics can scarcely be denied. Irrespective of 
adulteration and fraudulent substitution, so many sources of 
error attach to certain classes of our remedies, that it is more 
remarkable to find agreement than diversity in the estimate of 
their value. Substantially, a Pharmacopeeia is little more than 
a list of substances, with tests for identifying them and ascer- 
taining their purity, with the addition of a few formule for the 
preparation of compounds, Even to this extent, all Pharma- 
copeeias have been hitherto scanty and deficient, inclading only | gey, 
such drugs, chemicals, and pharmaceutical compounds as the 
compilers deemed valuable. They have always been far in the 
rear of actual practice. A great number of remedies are in 
general use which are not recognized. The questions therefore 
naturally arise, What principle is to guide the framers of the 
new National ia in their selection? Are they 
waiting for evidence to enable them to adopt or reject new 
agents ? Have they hoped by delay to reach a point of time when 
their work might be complete ? Contemplating the movement 
now in progress to widen ou rehoice of remedial agents, it would 
have been well had more diligence been displayed. Much in- 
convenience has resulted from the want of this long-expected 
work ; and, when it appears, they might usefully appoint a 
standing committee to add an annual sx embracing 
our progress from year to year. 
It must, however, be remembered that it forms no part of 
the functions of the Pharmacopeia to explain the 
properties, either real or supposed, of the articles admitted. 
This is left to the voluntary agency of whoever chooses to un- 
dertake the task. Looking to the past, we cannot refrain from 
expressing a hope that, in the interests of practical ici 


teen ve find it briefly noticed that this substance has 
em 


ployed as an antiperiodic by Dr. me, hee 


0’ messy. This brief notice has, it 

show, anarcotine possesses 
of the attention of British 


therapeutic properties well 
practitioners, 
It is generally known, that one of the 


constituents 
of opium received from chemists the name of f “narestion,” 


under an erroneous impression that it was the narcotic prin- 
ciple of that drug. this boing not 
the slightest claim to that title ; and, consequently, it is very 
properly proposed to prefix the privative letter a to the name, 
and henceforth it as anarcotine 

Referring to Sir 
find him saying :— 
“IT have now emp 
remittent fever, and is my opinion of the ne of the 
remedy, that in instances of fever, intermittent and remittent, 
in ordinary healthy subjects, and in whom there is no com- 
plication of severe organic disease, I give it with the full ex- 


pestation of arresting the next periodic return of the fever, I 
ve seen the result follow in ten of the cases of the fever 


degre 
instance, 


organi 

In short, even from my scanty 
experience, I consider the remedy an invaluable one.” 

To his own testimony Sir William added the experience of 

eral practitioners, who speak in the highest terms of its 

vies as an anti ic, especially applicable—Ist, in quo- 

tidian fevers ; , in cases complicated with visceral enlarge- 

ments of the liver, spleen, &c.—or local inflammations, as of 

the bowels—or cerebral congestion ; 3rd, in cases of intermit- 

tents superven pervening 4th, after failuse 


of quinine, or 
tis a white, inodorous substance, crystallizing in 

prisms, insipid to the taste, insoluble in cold and 
soluble in boiling water, more solable in alcohol and iber. 
soluble in alkaline solutions. It forms salts with the mineral 
acids which have a very bitter taste, similar to that of quinine. 
The sulphate and bydrochlorate are the most convenient for in- 
ternal use, Anarcotine is obtained from the residue of opium 
left after separation of the morphia, Hence it ought to bea 
very economical medicine. 

Dr. Garden's investigations, as recorded in the 
te, wore $0 value ond 
the commercial advantages pad 

We have in anarcotine a which fails in only 36 
to the previous duration of the disease, and taking both 
‘and tertian aguea, it arrests the fever on the whol 
average before the recurrence of a third paroxysm after the 
commencement of the remedy. 

Goons acts 20 0 tenis, increasing appelife 


medicine, 
this will be accomplished in a manner entirely different from that 
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and improving the tone of the system generally. For this 
a@ grain to a grain of the sulphate, combined 
a slight excess of sulphuric acid, is a sufficient dose. 

As an antiperiodic, a grain and a half to three grains or 
more, even to the extent of six grains, may be given at suitable 
intervals. Its most appreciable effect on the system is, that it 
increases the heart’s action, raising the pulsations from ten 
to twenty beats per minute beyond the ordinary amount, and 
renders the pulse somewhat fuller. 

In larger doses (five to fifteen grains) it produces increased 
heat of surface and diaphoresis, and sometimes disagreeable 

ptoms—nausea, giddmess, and vomiting. These, however, 
remarks, ‘‘In several cases 1 have obtained marked benefit by 
se" tincture of opium with the sulphate of anarcotine. 
“ The on y objection to the medicine is its tendency to produce 
constipation ;” hence, before and during its ini i 

are necessary. 

In reference to the relative economy of anarcotine and qui- 
nine, Dr. Garden's tables are full and conclusive. The average 
quantity of sulphate of anarcotine required to arrest intermit- 
tent fevers was found to be twenty grains for quotidians, and 
something ; whilst about six- 
teen grains were during convalescence from both 
kinds for the re-establishment of health. If it fails in a small 
per-centage of cases, this is not more than is experienced with 
quinine, to which it is nearly if not quite equal in therapeutic 
value as an antiperiodi 


Congennd comminuted fracture of the right 
nuted fracture of the left thigh ; sim 
of the left arm ; simple fractures of 
right arm ; loss of four upper incisor teeth, with portion of the 
alveolar process ; severe contusion of the right eyebrow. 
t seven days. 

am induced to send you the particulars of the above cam 
for the following reasons :—First, on account of the number of 
bones broken. In a interes.ing contributed 
by Mr. Hornidge to ‘‘ A System of Surgery, 
that fractures of three or more bones in different parts of the 


Srr,—Referring to the description gi 
last week of the method by which 
London Hospital, secures the catheter in the urethra, may I be 
allowed to menticn a simple plan I adopt? A ring of bone, o 
other suitable material, is over the penis, and fixed in 
close contact with the pubis her 
the pelvis; from this, as a fixed point, two slender 
secured to the bone-end of the catheter. By this the 


volatile | catheter can be k 


Correspondence. 
“audi alteram p partem.”” 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


in this University on the first day of 


proposed 
firmed by the Privy Council, no one will be admitted as a can- 


of ysicians and Surgeons, as here- 
for our medical 


ations are con- 


who has not 
or Scottish 


didate for a medical degree 


t two of the four 
winter sessions at an Engli 


niversity ; at Trini 


College, or one of the Colleges, Ireland ; at King’s 


or University 
ir, yours 
January, 1862. 


CASE OF NUMEROUS FRACTURES. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Srm,—On the 12th November last I was requested to attend 
the roof of a large ice-house. I 
from the following injuries, — namely : 


desirable thing), and 
more than about an i 


SUDDEN DEATH OF A CHILD. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


Han 


Fes 


2 
htt 


faithfally 
cords, 


ide, it had 
retching, 
grom of th 
pe larynx, 
by bly from 
ne larynx, 
struction. 
This, 1b 
. 
same skeleton are rarely found, Now in this case there wen nob many‘ 
| five of the long bones fractured, besides other injuries, S» jescounted 
| condly, the fee of £12, allowed me by the guardians of the ; 
| Romford Union, is, I believe, the highest that has ever ben [me Sidford, 
| received by a Poor-law medical officer. 
I am, Sir, yours traly, 
Barking, Essex, Jan. 1862. Faep. Davimzon, L. R.C.P.E, PAI 
: SECURING THE CATHETER IN THE URETHRA I axxo 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
ingenious 
time bee 
partly 
Facial 
electrical 
Asa matter of mere scientific curiosity, not of any present | the vario 
significance in therapeutics, we may add that organic chemistry and 
separates anarcotine into four homologous bodies, which, b pros ne 
decomposition with caustic potash, yield homologous ept in close contact with the s‘ricture (a most 7 
bases :-— ° te catheter to projet labour. 
Normal anarcotine—yielding ammonia. from the urethra, the patient is en- [jy this 
— - »  methylamin. abled to walk about without distarbing the instrument. that I hy 
Ethyli les » ethylamin. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, As it we 
Propylic ,,  propylamin. City-road, Manchester, Jan. 1862. Huwrer, M.A, ing albu 
[Vote on Veratrum Viride.—Since our last issue we have aetna every re 
‘been informed that a saturated tincture of veratrum viride have an 
affords relief from the pain arising from carious teeth, where of 
opium and all other narcotics fail. ee loa 
Ste,—The following case I send, not that there is any great The! 
ey een wall pulse, nausea, amount of interest connected with it, nor from any particular present 
wanting, novelty that I am aware of in it, but simply ss forming one of for 
af” no return toothache those cases to be borne in mind at all times when the question anal 
experienced. arises as to whether the death of an infant (occurring suddenly 
po intentional act of the parent or attendant, or whether it is con- the val 
Sm,—I find from numerous letters which I have lately re- 
ceived, that a general impression seems to exist that the new 
regulations recently issu 
missioners came in force 
ill you permit me to state, through the medium of your 
il the first day of next year? 
During the present year, members of any one of the College 
of the 
Glasgow Faculty 
‘tofore, eligible as can 
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electrical stimulation, of | 
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ide, it had been seized with vomiting, and whilst in the act | incensed the labourer, that he resolved upon lynching his 
{ mtching, had turned its face into the pillow; thus the | former medical advisers as a punishment for malapraxis ; and 
cress of the vomited matter being fairly prevented, the next | avcordingly, a. teres genta Guyot was at a neighbour- 
aspiration had drawn some of the contents of the mouth into Sg ey Oe Sey id and slew him, offering as a most in- 
he larynx, amd the child, dubitable justification of his act the Scripture authority of 
bably from sheer want of strength, had beea unable to **Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
ve larynx, and thus death had ensued from mechanical ob- shed.” 
struction. In several letters, I have referred to the conflicting t 
bellows, to bo Go of tho, conse of mony which prevails in France on the question of the res 
| Of the his infant's d ; and it has since struck me forcibly, might | bility of pulverized liquids; M. Sales-Giron and his parti 
re wer, Iapnot wany of the deaths of supposed ‘‘overlaid children” be | maintaining that minutely caldivided en ce ene 
%, Se [accounted for by such an accident as the above? the glottis into the lungs, and an equally large respect 
4 rimen one in opposition j 
+ te =" shall decide... ? The question is decided already. A specu 
EEE in the Quartier Latin has opened an establishment, and 
P.R. round circulars, in which he offers to the confiding public 
eee amount as well as any quality of pulverized liquid by in 
PT tion for something more than a franc and a half each sit 
HRA ty biting, at's low rete, tke fier of 
iring, at a low rate, the nd- of Edd 
_ to your readers some months ago that that and making 
— ingenious electrician, Dr. Duchenne de Boulogne, bad for some | the sea during a stiff sou-wester, through a 
Wes [pp time been preparing, with the aid of photography, a work, Cased for the parpess. 
y Lbe fe Partly addressed to physiologists and partly to artists, on _ The Revue Contemporaine, under the heading of ‘‘ La Ques- 
ne, or des Eaux de Paris,” publishes an interesting article by 
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MEDICAL NEWS. 


[Janvary 11, 1862, 


a farmer of the neighbourhood, as to the ng of pre- 
e digs a pit ina 
y soil, with slanting sides, so as to represent in form 
an inverted pyramid ; he then cuts his hay, clover, or what- 
ever description of crop he desires to preserve, and causes it 
to be tightly jammed into the hole and then covered over with 
soil again. In this way he has preserved fodder for upwards 
of two months, and states that in rainy years, when only bad 
ha: = be obtained, the plan may be resorted to with con- 
prs le saving. 
M. Lemaire, who has already appeared as an advocate of 
potato blight. e incorporates for this two parts 
of tar with 100 parts of dry and loose outh. aah daees the 
mixture over ground which is to be planted, after which the 
soil is dug or ploughed in the usual way. In this manner the 
medicated earth is brought in contact with the seed potato, 
and ‘ead plant is from blight, even whilst 
neighbouring tubers planted in ordinary earth, and unprotected 
by the coal-tar, are in the usual way. 
Paris, Jan, 7, 1361, 


— green fodder for a length of time. 


Moadical Helos. 


Apornecartes’ Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the sci and practice of medicine, and 
received certificates to practise, on the 2nd January, 1862:— 

E 
Spantoo, Wiliam Dunnett, Middlesex Hospital 

The following gentleman also on the same day passed his 
first examination :— 

May, Lewis James, King’s College. 
Unrversity or St. ANprews.—The list 


ing isa 
of gentlemen on whom the degree of Doctor of Medicine was 
conferred in January, 1862 :— 


Callon, William T., Liverpool. 
Chambers, William, Banbridge, Co. Down. 
Duchesne, Robert, London. 
Dacket, Clark A., H.M.’s Ship Geyser. 
Finch, Henry, Newnham-Crofts, near Cambridge. 
day, Horatio, Witham, Essex, 
Greenwood, Major, London. 
Hatehett, Joseph, Ravenstone, Leicestershire. 
Hayes, James C., Athea, Co. Limerick. 
Ingle, Robert N., Welbourne, Derbyshire. 
Lintzgy, William J. Von, Calcutta. 
Marshall, Edmund H., Kelvedon, Essex. 
d, Henry, Ashford, Kent. 
Moore, George, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Osborne, Henry, Islington. 
Pearce, George, Bishopstrow, Wilts. 
Preston, William J., 
Slorach, Henry, 


Tuite, 
Woodman, William B., Stonehouse, Gloucester. 


Universat Exuipition or 1862. —The Imperial Com- 
mission has published another notice to the intended French 
exhibitors, informing them that all the plans of detail for cut- 
lery and surgical instruments have beeu decided on, and that 
it will shortly do the same for all the other classes. 


‘Accipentat Porsontnc. — Recently T. Chick, aged 
thirty-four, who resided in Horseleydown, being ill with a 
fever, _— — water into a teacup which his wife ae 

on the table, containing arsenic to poison some rats, an 
Death was the 


Tgstimontat.—On New-year's day an elegant silver 
waiter was presented to Robert G. Moger, Esq., F.K.C.8., of 
Highgate, inscription: — Presented to 

ert G. Moger, Esq., by the poor of Highgate, as a token of 
gratitude for his kindness to them in sickness, and for his suc- 
cessful ‘exertions in getting them plentifully supplied with 


Beneractions to Hosrttats.—Madame Jenny Lind- 
Goldschmidt, on leaving Bristol recently, enclosed a cheque 


for £310 18s. 2d., being the proceeds of a concert, to the 
Mayor; with the request that he would distribute it in equal 
moieties between the Bristol Royal Infirmary and the Bristol 
General Hospital.—Mr. Crawshay, of Montague-street, Russell- 
square, has presented a donation of £500 in aid of the funds of 


St. Mary’s Hi —The late Henry Batten Pool, Esq., of 
Road, te benotathed to the Bath Eye Infirmary £1000 ; to 
the Bath United Hospital, £1000.—The late Mr. Joseph Gar- 
nett, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has 4 age legacies to the 
following charitable the Dispees of 
the Infirmary, £500 ; the Dispensary, ; the m 
Dispensary. £250; the Eye Infirmary, £250; the Lying-in 
Hospital, £250; the Fever Hospital, £250; the Northern 
stitution for the Deaf and Damb, £200; the Royal Victoria 
Asylum for the Blind, £200 ; Gateshead Dispensary, £250, 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE Lats Mayor oF LiveRPooL.— 
On Tuesday, a meeting of the Committee of the Liverpool 
Northern Hospital was held in the Mayor's parlour, the Deputy 
Mayor presiding, the object of the meeting being to present to 
Mr. S. R. Graves, late Mayor, a testimonial acknowledgi 
his services in getting the hospital out of debt. Mr. Willi 
Brown, ident of the committee of the institution, 
the testimonial, which was an address to Mr. Graves. It ex- 

ressed the high sense which the committee entertained of 

r. Graves’s services in assisting to liquidate the heavy debt 
on the hospital, and their appreciation of his efforts 
in aiding the cause of charity during the time he so honourably 
filled the civic chair, Mr. Graves, in a short address, acknow- 
ledged the compliment paid him, and also the assistance he 

received from all classes of the community in prosecuting 
heart. The address, beautifully engrossed on vellum, was en- 
closed in an elaborately mounted silver casket, supplied by 
Mr. Mayer, silversmith, Lord-street. 


Svicipes France.—The average number of suicides 
each year in France, according to the Annuaire Encyclopédique, 
is 3899, of whom only 842 are females. It is in April, May, 
June, and July, that they are most nent ; and age of 
the greatest number of persons committing them is from forty 
to sixty. Of the total, 2833 are accomplished by strangulation 
or drowning, 271 by suffocation with the fumes of ) 
395 by fire-arms, 153 by sharp instruments, 110 by leaping 
from high places, 98 by poison, and the rest by different means. 


Encernatoiw Foxevs or rae Dura Maree. —M. 
Morel-Lavallée showed, at a late meeting of the Surgical 
Society of Paris, the carotid artery of a patient under his 
care. The vessel had been tied on account of a small pulsa- 
ting tumour of the vertex, bruit de soufflet, which 
latter, with the pulsations, could made to disappear by 
compression of the left carotid. Several attacks of hemorrhage 
occurred before and after the operation, and the patient died 
of pyemia, The usual conical clots were plugging the artery 
above and below the ligature, the lower one completely, the 
upper incompletely, as shown by injecting water into both 
ends of the vessel, It was by the side of non-completely 
adherent upper clot that the blood had oozed. The pulsa- 
tions, as the tumour was found to be an ence id fungus, 
were entirely dependent on an interlacement of vessels within 
and on the surface of the tumour. The patient had no know- 
ledge of the existence of the complaint until a sack of powdered 
sugar fell on his head. We are told that he applied for relief 
at the hospital two months after this accident ; but we are 
left in ignorance ing two circumstanves of some im 
ance in the case. shape and approximate weight of the 
bag are not mentioned, and it is stated that it fell upon the 
man’s head from a height of about three inches (?)—ten centi- 
metres. 

Dr. Wexster on —~ are 
degrees of aberration of intellect recognised lawyers 
North Britain. These may be divided into two Sows The 
first comprehends every person who is, in judicial language 
** fatuous,” and naturally an idiot, or furious mad, and @ 
lunatic ; or whose external senses are so imperfectly organized, 
as to render the party implicated totally unfit to undertake 
and superintend the independent management of him or her- 
self, or their affairs, The other division includes those persons 
who, although not so devoid of reason as to be absolutely in- 
capable of acting for themselves in the minor duties of lite, 
are yet, from imbecility or weakness of judgment, conside 
by the law fit subjects for a limited degree of restraint in mat- 
ters of importance. The remedy in the former case, is to 

lace the fatuous or furious person under permanent and un- 
imited “‘curatory.” The proceedings in the latter exam 
being “interdiction,” as it is denominated ; by which, lavish 
and facile individuals are disabled from signing any deed to 


their prejudice, without the previous consent of their appointed 
interdictors. Voterdiction there adiversed 
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MEDICAL NEWS.—MEDICAL VACANCIES AND 


APPOINTMENTS. (January 11, 1862. 57 


ind of mézzo termine, a8 it might almost be called. Being, 
nye something like that peculiar issue designated in the 
criminal law of Scotland, a ‘‘ non proven verdict.” U the 

valent north of the Tweed, in re- 


dence 

Hence the distinction into voluntary, and judicial interdiction. 
A sentence of judicial interdiction is pronounced, either in an 
action at the instance of the prodigal’s heir, or his next of 
kin: or ‘“‘ex proprio motu” of the judge, during a suit in 
court. This latter kind can only be removed by the authority 
of the court. Volantary interdiction, again, is the act of a 
party applying ; bet after bond has been once executed, 
individ so interdicted cannot withdraw it by their own 


Tar Posterior Divisions or rue Spinat Nerves.—A 
case of ** ive muscular ataxy” peeety brought before 
the Medical Society of the Hospitals of Paris by M. Bourdon. 
The name of progressive ataxy has been given by M. Duchenne 
(de Boulogne), to a peculiar defect of co-ordination and equilibra- 
tion in muscular movements, In this case, these symptoms 
were present, with paralysis of the third pair of nerves, 
The patient had led a dissolute and intemperate life, and had 
principally drunk quantities of alcoholic liquors. On the 
autopsy, made with the aid of microscopic examinations, the 
posterior and not the anterior divisions of the spinal nerves 
were found affected. M. Troussean, who took part in the 
discussion which followed the reading of the case, thought that 
Sir Charles Bell’s views were not affected by this case, and 
that alcoholism might account for the lesions which were dis- 
covered. He did not, however, absolutely deny the possibility 
of this unusual state of things, but thought that other autopsies, 
likewise conducted with the aid of the microscope, should con- 
firm or disprove the conclusions which might be drawn from 
the case before the Society. M. Bourdon observed, very justly, 
that co-ordination alone was wanting, whilst muscular action 
was complete in the patient; hence it would appear that the 
anterior divisions of the spinal nerves have nothing to do with 
co-ordination. He idered it probable that co-ordivation 
was the result of a perfect correspondence between the poste- 
rior roots and the grey substance, 


Heatta or tas WreEk ENDIXG 


it had been so hi 
deaths more than 


i zymotic 
4 of which deaths 5 occurred in the north-west sub-district 
of Chelsea, 4 in the first sub-district of Kennington. Of the 
five recorded by the Registrar of Chelsea north-west, all ex- 
cept one occurred in one family, that of a j yman brick- 
layer, who lives at 16, Wellesley-grove. subjects of so 
great a mortality were children, the youn aged 5 months, 
the oldest 4 years. Typhus also exhibited an increase; it was 
in 30 which were registered as ‘‘ typhoid 
.” and g these is the death of a boy, 13 months old, 
at 4, Cottage-court, Holborn, from ‘‘ typhoid fever caused by 
drainage.” There were 158 deaths from bronchitis, 67 
eumonia. Both diseases, but especially the latter, 
w the a as regards their mortality. A pensioner, 
42 years, who been a soldier, died in the workhouse, 
olborn, in consequence of exhaustion and exposure. The 
wife of a shoemaker, aged 30 years, died in the workhouse, 
h-road, from privation,” 
The births were—Boys, 1104; girls, 1069. Total, 2173. 
QuarterLy Rerurn or Brrras anp Dsarus Lonpon. 
—In the thirteen weeks that ended December 28th, the num- 
ber of deaths in London was 15,866, This does not much ex- 
ceed the number returned for the corresponding quarter of the 


nal results, In the conclading quarter of 1858, the deaths rose 
to 17,688. The weather was generally mild last quarter, the 
mean temperature of the air having been as high as 46°4°. In 
the same quarter of 1557, the mean temperature rose to 47°9° ; 
in that of 1560, it fell to 428°. As the usnal result of atmo- 
spheric warmth, the mortality of }-ulmonary diseases was very 
low ; in the autumns of 1558-60, the deaths from this class of 
complaints were respectively 4075, 3070, and 3189; in last 
autumn they declined to 2935, a decrease which is more 
remarkable as it occurred in an increased population. Bron- 
chitis declined from 2240 in 185, to 1553 in 1861. Pneumonia 
decreased from 1433 in 1858, to 979 in 1861. i -cough 
does not show a similar tendency to mitigation er the in- 
fluence of a mild season, for 600 deaths were recorded as caused 


tyr, Holborn, Clerkenwell, Whitecross-street, 
green, the sub-districts of St. Mary and St. Paul in St. 
in-the-East, those of Christchurch and St. Saviour, Sontheste, 
Bermondsey, the sub-districts of Borough-road and London- 
road, those of the Waterloo-road, and the first sub-district of 
Lambeth Church, Norwood, St. Paul, Deptford, with parts of 
Greenwich and Woolwich. There were 15 deaths from measles 
and 10 from diphtheria in the sub-district of Christchurch, 
Typhus was in the where it 
carri 33 persons, many of these in Mile- Bow, Poplar, 
Bethnal-green, and Hoxton. : , 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 


Tux office of Svperintendent of Post-mortem Examinations at Middlesex 
Hos it by the 
re is a vacancy an Honorary Surgeon to Infirmary 
by the death of Mr. Frederick Henry Johnson. 
An Honorary Surgeon is required for the District of St. John’s, Redland, of 


the Clifton Dispensary, by the resignation of Mr. G. M. 
be a for a Medical Officer for the and 
Ledbury 
A Resident Medical Officer is required for the Dover Hospital, 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


De. W. Wriasaren, Senior Assistant-Physician to the 
made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Golding. Dr. has been 
Consulting Physician, in the room of the late Dr. Shearman. 

The Queen to appoint Dr. Wm. Jenner, now Physician 
Extraordinary to her M Physicians 


been 
Maja , to be one of the in Ordinary to her 
+. John B. Mason has been Surgeon to the Ross Union, also 
to the Ross Mr. Thomson, 
Mr. George 


er Morgan, late Bouse to the In- 

firmary, has been appoin onorary Surgeon to the institution, room 

tys Oke has been appointed Consulting Physician to the 
A 1 ways 

South Hants Selmer, Southampton ; and Dr. William Bullar has been 


elected Physician in the room of Dr. Oke. 
Surgeon to the Dorset County H 


Mr. John Tudor bas been elected beast, 
Dorchester, in the room of Mr, William Denning Tapp, ; the 
been elected Consulting Surgeon, in the room of the Mr, Chris- 


Attendant to the 


Mr. John Good has succeeded the late Mr. Christopher Ardea as Surgeon 
to the County Gaol, Dorchester. 

Dr. Guy has succeeded Mr. Wm. Hankey Day as Medical Officer for District 
No. 3 of the Norwich of Guardians. 

Mr. Rowland Dalton has been appointed Public Vaccinator for the Towa of 


Carta, Surgesn to the Royal. Kilmainham, 
has been appointed ‘Medical “Civil Stall of the Gerrieon 


A 


Bury St. Ed 
MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
3rd Regiment of Foot: Assist.-Surg. Henry M‘Niece has been dismissed the 


comple paid 


previous year ; and it is not high relatively to ordi autum- 


62, 
— 
of 
); to 
Gar. 
— ference to imbecile persons, one or two general observations | 
Free seem advisable, with a view to induce subsequent discussion | 
-in by legists and psychological eee This system consti- 
on tutes, according to Scottish authorities, a species of re- 
toria straint provided for those who, from weakness, facility, or 
D, profusion, are livble to imposition. It is directed at the option 
of the Judge, or Lord Ordinary at Edinburgh, on proper evi- | 
| 
rpool 
puty 
by it, a number which is at least equal to the average. Croup 
was also fatal ; it was returned in 252 cases, whereas in the 
colder quarter of 1859, it was fatal only in 81. Phthisis isnot 
included in the pulmonary, but in the tubercular class of dis- 
__ eases, The deaths from it were 1840 in the quarter, and exhi- 
__| bited but little flactuation on previous autumnal] numbers. The 
deaths referred to zymotic diseases were 4012, against 3392 in 
nd. the same quarter of 1860. By far the most destructive of com- 
plaints of that character was scarlatina, which carried off 1145 
_, besides which 231 died of diphtheria. There were 46 
fatal cases of small-pox, 171 of measles, 624 of typhus. Scar- 
latina was prevalent, chiefly in the following parts :—Fulham, 
Chelsea (with the exception of the north-eastern sub-district), 
the sub-districts of Hanover-square, May-fair, and Belgrave ; 
Gray’s-inn-lane, Somers-town, Camden-town, Islington, St. 
George, Bloomsbury, St. Clement Danes, St. George the Mar- 
| 
Saturpay, JANUARY 41Ta.—-In the first week of the year the 
, deaths registered in London rose to 1367. The average num- 
ber in the first week of ten omen (1852-61), corrected 
for increase of population, is 1425, rate of mortality that 
vailed last week, therefore, was not so high as the av ee 
h, each day would have 
; number that actually occurred. Next 
to scarlatina which is returned in 77 cases, and which is not 
now so fatal as it was in November, whooping-cough is con- 
| | 
| 46th Foot: Surg. James Richard 
ewe full-pay service, to be 
— Boyal Warrant of October Ist, 1958. 
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74th Foot: Surg. James 
1858. 


George Bouchier, to be Assist.-Sarg. vice 
ned othe 


Merrie 
Assist.-Surg. Nathaniel the 85th Poot, to be 
asa -Surg., vice David Ritchie Pearson, M.D., who 
Assist.-Surg. Robert Menzies, from the 93rd "Foot, to be Staff Assist.-Surg., 
vice to the 93rd Foot. 
arg. Seth Sam, on appointment to the Staff, should have suc- 
ceeded ade Sure, Henry James superseded, and not as placed 
on stated in the Gazette of ber Donald Bate, 
Brevet.—Inspector-General tter, retired, Bengal 
Department, bane the letters A.D. inserted after his name in 
Commissions signed by Lords-Lieutenant.—sth Gloucestershire Rifle Volun- 
‘teer Corns: Samuel Hitch, 
West Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps: The Queen has been pleased to 
ee ae Commission held in this Corps by Surg. Henry 


15th Hampshire Volunteer Corps: Henry James Shirley, Gent., to be Hon. 
Assist.-Surg. 
Site of Cheshire Rifle Volunteers: Arthur Ransome, Gent., ts be 


Benga 


Assist.- 
retired. 

r J. Forbes, M. 
"Assist,-S urgs. G. Mackay, M.D., 
ips to be Gung-ajor, having 

. K. e, to urg.- aving com t 

indi . H. Nott, to be Surg., vice Gingall re- 

. M. Kane, M.A., M.D., vice Con, retired. 
. F. Forbes, W. L. Cameron, 8. M. F. 


at Ghazeepore, the wife of Dr. Alexander Garden, Civil Sur- 


a 

ult. Ainslicoplace, Edinburgh, the wife of Jas. Spence, Esa., 
P. Bramwell, M.D., 


at Fiji, Sandwich Isles, John Hutchinson, M.D., late 


at Falmouth, Cornwall, Joseph Fox, Esq., M.B.CS., 
the wife 
of Robert Henry 


“ Narrative of an Ex 
Trade of the 


Guinea and its 
Meprcat Society or 


General Meeting.—8} Dr. 8. “On 
Desquamative Gastritis in 


(Mrppiesex lem, 
Sr. Mary's Hosrrrau. 


Great Hosrrrat, 
2P. 
Lowpow Surercat 


THURSDAY, Jan. 16 ...- 

purie Acids in Healthy the; 

well, “ On the Solubility of Sym. we 4 
frochlorie and A 


S a New 
tations.” 


Socterr, — 8 pu. Mr, Wm. Adams, 
“On the Treatment of Lateral Lateral Curvatures of 


FRIDAY, Jam, 17 .......04 Wesrerx Meprcat anp Sureicat Socrery 


Lowpow.—8 P.. Mr. Hanter, “On Tumour of 
the Jaw.’ ”—Dr. Baines, “On & Case of Disease 
_ of the Pancreas.” 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Post-office Orders im payment should be addressed to Gronox Coxzs, 
Tus Lancer Office, 423, Strand, London, and made payable to him at the 
Strand Post-office, 


Tue Lancet may be obtained from every reepectable Bookseller or Neweman 


ult., at 
of 
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Tas La 
Midical Diary of the 
INFLA 
Borat Fars P.M, 
following 
Operation will be performed at 2 v.x. :— By Mr. 
G. 8. Childs: Amputation at the 
tion to ndamar 
MONDAY, Jax. 13 r. A. E. Wallace “On the Tx @ 
with New this subj 
| inguiry, 
our next 
Guy's Hosrrtat.—Operations, 1} Circulati 
WESTMINSTER the H 
Soorsty. —8 ou. Brel, Own, to 
TUESDAY, Jaw. 14 ......4__ man Islanders,” office Cle 
Royat Mgpreat Careurcical Socrerr or 
Lowpor. — 8} vu. Dr. FP. G. Reed, On Affec. 
years’ service in India. Surg.-Major M. M‘Neill Rind (holding temporary tions of the Ceeum.” — Dr, Aldis, “On the Poi- 
Tank of Deputy Inspector-General) to be Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- sonous Effects of Coal Gas.” - 
. St 
adres Ai TVEESI OLLEGS — 
of Hospitals, 2 PM. 
to be Surg., Rorat Osrmorapic Hosrrran, — Operations, ? 
tired. Surg. P.M. 
Mereorourraw Assoctation oy MI 
Surg or Heavru.— p.m. 
Bombay Howrerian Socisty.—7 Meeting of Council. 
Manisty, to 8 ru. Mr. Hutchinson will read some cases of 
M.D, be Sure, vice \ interest, 
itchie, M.D., to ty Inspector-General jitals, with temporary 
rank. Pitman, to be Sarg. viee Waller, retired. Aesist. 
Sere. J. F. Smith, M.D., to be Surg., vice Burn, retired. Surg. D. Wyllie, vice BAS OruTmaLaic a 
1 Pu. 
Pirths, Mlarriages, and Deaths. — 
BIRTHS. A 
a 
On the 20th ult., at Clarendon-gardens, Maida-hill, the wife of Dr. Peake, 
18th Royal Irish, of a son. 
On the 26th ult., at Pathhead Ford, Dalkeith, the wife of Duncan Macgregor, : 
of a daughter. 
Hosrrrat, — Opera 
daughter, tions, 14 
On the Rovat pu. Prof. Tyndall, “On 
Wm. J. Pi 
On the 
F.RCS., | 
On the | 4 
of a daug 
Txomas’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1 
of daw 
On the 7th inst., St. Hosrrrar.—Operationa, 1; 
Flower, Esq., M.R.CS., of a son. SATURDAY, Jaw. 18 ..4 Pm. 
At St, James’s-road, Liverpool, the wife of Thos, Skinner, M.D., of a son. Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} 
Cuantwe-cross Hosrrrat.—Operations, 
i 
MARRIAGES. 
: On the 24th at St. N William R. to 
Gcorslana Bridges, Aaughter of the late George Woodrow, of Norwich TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 
On the 28th alt., at St. Bride’s Church, A. Fleming, M.D. 
of Temple-row, Birmingham, to Mary, second ter of F. Maxwell, Esq., 
of Liverpool, and ot Kirkcudbright. 
On the 2nd inst., at wish Church, John Goodwin Welch, M.D., to 
Es Emma, eldest daughter of the Rev. B. Winthrop, of Hardenhuish 
e 
; DEATHS. Unstamrzp. 
©. 
On the 26th at 
White, (To go foes by post) 
On the ult., at South Devon, Elizabeth Darling, eldest 
r-piace, Three 
On the iat alt at Howe, Soke Newington, ged Months 
On the mm Windsor-street, Edinburgh, Andrew Fyfe, M.D, Profes- 
sor of Ch University of Aberdeen, 
at Cornwall, Anna Blanche, youngest 
@sughter aged 18. = 
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THE LANCET INQUIRY 


INFLUENCE OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
UPON PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tue mass of information accumulated for the discussion of 
this subject has given so considerable a development to the 
inquiry, that we are under the necessity of deferring to 
our next impression the consideration of the influence on 
Circulation and Respiration, and the important details relating 
to the Health of Railway Officials and of the Travelling Post- 
office Clerks, 


THE ANALYTICAL SANITARY COMMISSION. 


RECORDS OF THE RESULTS OF 


MICROSCOPICAL AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES 


SOLIDS AND FLUIDS 
CONSUMED BY ALL CLASSES OF THE PUBLIC. 


The next Report will be on 


BREAD, 
AND ITS ADULTERATIONS, 
Which will be published early in February. 


Co Correspondents. 


Tue Gezat Exurertion. 

Country Physician.—We believe we may assure our correspondent that the 
College of Physicians will show every becoming courtesy to those of their 
brethren, British or foreign, who may be expected to visit the metropolis at 
the time of the Great Exhibition. We understand that the College have 
already determined to hold two conversaziones at the most convenient 
periods, It is presumed that the College of Surgeons will also do their best 
to welcome the scientific visitors. 

Chirurgus.—The possibility of removing the entire parotid gland with safety 
to the patient has been denied by more than one surgeon of authority. But, 
nevertheless, it can and has been removed several times entire, and with 
success. Two American surgeons—viz., Professors Brainard and M‘Dowell, 
have been the more successful operators. We may refer our 

to the 13th volume of the “ Transactions of the American Medical Associa- 
tion,” where may be found the method of procedure adopted by these sur- 


geons, 

Mr. W. Williams.—The information may be obtained from any respeciable 
medical practitioner. 

Phthisis—At Bastick’s, Brook-street; or Bullock’s, Hanover-street, Hanover- 
square. . 

7. B.—We do not know; but we have seen it stated that Virchow is about to 
enter the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, in which, as his oratorical powers 
are considerable, it is believed he will o>tain repute. 

Vet.—It is out of our province, Search the Edinburgh Veterinary Review, We 
may add, however, that the Wayne (N. Y.) Press states that a disease 
termed “hog cholera” has been raging amongst the porkers at the dis- 
tilleries in Clyde. One proprietor lost 1200 hogs a short time since, the 
animals dying at the rate of from 60 to 100 per day. 

Dr. 4, P, Stewart informs us that he intends to bring the question between 
himself and Mr. Baker Brown before the Council of the British Medical 
Association, We shall therefore defer for the present any observations on 


peared originally in Tas Laycrrt in a letter from our Paris correspondent. 
Nemo.—The new-comer should call. 
D.G.H—I1 as been decided that the removal mast tr.ke place, 


A New Remezpy. 

4 Dispensing Chemist has recently had presented to him a prescription for an 
embrocation, written by a London physician, in which the principal ingre- 
dient is: “Excrera. Bow Constrictor., gr. iv.,” to be dissolved in glycerine 
and water. Tbis singular compound is directed to be rubbed into the chest 
three times a day as a remedy for phthisis. Our correspondent inquires 
where he can procure the precious evacuation. We cannot inform him, as 
we presume the Zoological Society have already contracted to supply all 

to the particular house which undertakes to “ make up” this 


Medicus, (Durham.)—We cannot give an opinion on a case stated to us on 
ez-parte information, 

Court Journal.—We imagine from its tone that the letter was not written by 
an “eminent physician” at all. If it does really emanate from a medical 
practitioner, it is to be regretted that he displays so much ignorance and 
ill-breeding. It is “ an ill bird that fouls its own nest.” 

Tyro.—The work of Dr. Guy or that of Dr. Taylor. 

M.D.—The state of the profession in England is altogether unsettled; but the 
events of each succeeding year clearly point to the establishment of the one- 
faculty system. As to the question of titles, it has been settled in a manner 
that was never contemplated by the exclusive corporations. We differ from 
our correspondent in his opinion respecting the establishment of a pure 
apothecary class. The time when this was required has long since passed. It 
is not so easy now as formerly to define the grades in the profession. “ M.D.,” 
in writing to us on the subject of the licence of the College of Physicians, 


says:— 
the College of Physicians, to that of A 
t is thrown out to them ; ig is done to 
poe It is true the superiority of the former over the latter ought to be 
it. If something were done by the College to make it more popular, I am 
sure students would willingly take it; but while only « few take it in pre- 
ference to the Hall, so long will it remain y= would for 
the consideration of College that 
pital practice on or before October, 1860, SS ae preli- 
minary examination at the College ; but that they shall not be allowed to 
t themselves for their second or final examination without —y | 
her with their schedule properly filled up, the diploma of the College 
This would not only to a certain extent am: 


Surgeons of En, 
the two Colleges, but would be the means of ind great number of 
students to take the most Mownce tn Medicine that can be ob- 


tained.” 

A Seeker would be obliged if Mr. Clemen, a surgeon, who practised in London 
about eight years ago, would forward his address to Taz Lancet Office. 
Studens.—The number of students in the Prassian Universities for the last 

winter session was 825—viz., 721 Prussians, and 104 foreigners. 
Mr. J. J. Williams is thanked for his communication. 
A Reader.—Thanks. The question shall be submitted to the proper person. 
A Patient —An opinion could not be given unless ali the particulars were for- 


warded. 

Mr. Goodchild.—The reported is very satisfactory. We regret 
to hear, however, that so as thirty to forty of the children are still 
affected. Probably by continuing the present judicious course the epidemic 
may be completely extinguished. 

M. 8.—We cannot recommend a consultation with the “ doctor.” 

Communrcations, Lurrzns, &c., have been received from—Mr. Solly; Mr. 
Henry Thompson; Mr. Savory; Mr. John Goodchild, Ealing; Dr. Knox; 
Dr. Mackenzie, London Hospital; Dr. J. S. Down, Red Hill, Surrey; Dr. 
Devenish ; Mr. Wilson ; Sir James Clark; Mr. W. Harris, Newport, (with 
enclosure ;) Mr. Walker, Alderton ; Dr. Barlow, Ardwick, (with enclosure ;) 
Dr. Keown, Belfast, (with enclosure;) Dr. Baines; Mr. H. F. Reynolds, 
Hall, (with enclosure ;) Mr. 8. Ingle, Rugeley, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Evans, 
Blaenant, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Whatmough, Pocklington, (with enclosure ;) 
Mr. J. W. Andrews, (with enclosure ;) Mr. E. Hamilton, Elland; Mr. J. 
M'‘Evoy, Dublin ; Dr. J. Hunter, Manchester; Mr. Akern, (with enclosure ;) 
Mr. W. Taylor; Mr. W. Owen, Machynlleth; Mr. W. Beet, Ashford, (with 
enclosure ;) Mr. Winnard, Wigan, (with enclosure;) Mr, W. Williams; Mr, 
J. Hughes, Ledbury; Dr. Cocks, Dundee; Mr. R. S. Hanbury, Morfield, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr, W. Henley ; Dr. Wm. Hamilton, Tarbert; Mr. W.H, 
Barber; Mr. N. P. Betts, Sutterton, (with enclosure ;) Mr. A. Meeres; Mr. 
R. Roden, Smalleyneat; Mr. F. J. Orford, Wellesbourne; Mr. A. J. Hep- 
worth; Mr. Strutt, Tutbury, (with enclosore ;) Mr. Byrne, Whickham; Dr, 
Ryling, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Hollings, Wakefield, (with enclosure;) Mr. 
Bullus, West Bromwich; Mr. Blease, Altrincham; Mr, E. Watts, Liverpool, 
(with enclosure;) Mr. W. Young, Parkhead, (with enclosure ;) Mr. G. White, 
Didwmarton, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Bell, St. Andrews, (with enclosure ;) Dr. 
A. Campbell, Oban, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. B. Wilson, Whitehaven; Mr. 
J. J. Mumford, Crick ; Mr. Cash, Matlock, (with enclosure;) Mr, H. J. Macy, 
West Town; Dr. Sisson; Mr. M. Jones, (with enclosure;) Mr. H. Ashton, 
Walton-le-dale, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. Caldwell, Dreghorn, (with enclo- 
sure ;) Dr. Wood, Ackworth ; Mr. B. Buller, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Sankey, 
Wingham, (with enclosure;) Mr. T. Chalmers; Mr, Puryon, Benenden ; 
Mr. Curson, Coleraine ; Mr. G. B. Morgan, Sunderland; Dr. Seward, Caher- 
conlish, (with enclosure ;) Mr. T. L. Davies, Highbridge, (with enclosure ;) 
Dr. Powell ; Mr. Rawlinson ; Dr. Ellis; Metropolitan Free Hospital ; M.8. ; 
D. G. H.; M.D.; Ethnological Society ; Medico-Chirurgicus ; Royal Instita- 
tion; Medicus; A Seeker; Nemo; W. M. E., Abbeyfield, (with enclosure ;) 
A. D.8.; G. H.; &e, &e. 
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notable prescription. 
with Nex Medico-Chirurgicus.—The letter has been received. 
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BE, the correspondence forwarded to us by Mr. Brown. 
the Parisian.—The information respecting the London and Parisian hospitals ap- 
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THE NEW REMEDY.--(Vide The Lancet, Nov. 30th, 1861.) 


LIQUOR FERRI MAGNETO -PHOSPHATIS. 


(Jawvanry 11, 1862. 


um, from 5 to 10 Minims. O 
Supdbie ochre JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Chemist, Daisy-hill, Accrington, Lancashire. Price 10s. the Imperial Pint. 

5 

Pulvis Facobi ver, Newbery 5 = 

No. 

is the ORIGINAL & GENUINE, ws EsTABLISHED A.D. 1746, No. 

And is Prefcribed, “by the higheft authorities,” for Fevers, Ague, This 

Rheumatifm, Colds, Influenza, &c. &c. wood 


FRAS. NEWBERY & SONS, 45, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Prices for Difpenfing—1 0z., 9s.; 38. 4d. 


CHLORODYNE. 


T* use in Fever highly recommended, a case of Sarcine curep, and other notices of 
its high i value presented, with an especial CAUTION to the Profession. 


Caution about Spurious Imitations, &c. 
CAUTION.—J. T. Davexrorr received from Dr. J. Coutis Browne, M.R.C.S.L., Ex-Army Medical Staff, the sole 
and inventor, his Rectre for this invaluable , which has never been published or made known ; hence 

can be no other maker, and anything compounded as blorodyne besides is a spurious imitation and deception. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“T have now for fifteen menths used Dr. J. and om fully persuaded In Faves, to 
restlessness and severe headache, and to re , its effects have been most satisfactory. rs to me to be in all cases where 
= is depression of Neuvovus rowse. In in the of a judicious surgeon who has used Ly a times, it is capable of being most 
and useful eres In a case of obstivate and severe Vourtine, arising from Saectx# in the Stomach, associated with an Amyloid Tumour in the 
Liver, w resisted treatment fur many months, I used Chlurodyne most successfully. The ~ ret dose stopped t the Vomiting, Small were continued, 
at intervals of a few hours, for six weeks. The vomiting ery J ig entirely ceased, it was then di tinued, and although six months have a ape | there has 
with marked relic, stages." my ophsion its merits tor bes only to be tented and it will be wood BY 
my as to its, for ink it only to be test t 
all Medical Men. “ HENRY J. STORMONT, Esq., Cheshunt.” 


I was not only IN ITs but annoyed when I ived a SPURIOUS 


well, out of ater hour-glass contraction of the foe recovery was a 

cin cfs giesoutn, end exter Ed before when the cases were so severe as the case mentioned; but I did not know the value of your 

medicine, (Signed) “ JAS, ATKIN, M.D., Medical Officer, Fever Hospital, Oldeastle, Co. Meath.’ 
From Dr. JOHN C. BAKER, Littleham, Bideford, Devon. 


“Srz,—I am after trials of Catoroprwz, to send the result of T have found it of the value in 


Sole Agent and Manufacturer, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury-square, London. 


Liquor 1 FoF: Ricini, for increasing uinine.—Dr. Hassall’s report on 


& WATERS’ QUININE WINE recommends its use, and the Medical 
Mr. GREENISA solicits the attention of the Profession to the above Pre- Profession eral) wg to its value and importance. 
by THOMAS GREENISH, Chemist, 20, New-street, Dorset-square. af Wholesale Agents, Lewis, Webb, and Co., Worcester. 
Messrs. Rew and Co. solicit the Aerated Lithia Water. — Messrs. 


attention of the Profession to the followi BLAKE, and are prepared to supply the 
OIL of externally Gout, LITHIA WATERS ( ‘of which "they were manufectarers under 


special cases. Those in constant use 
most effective application for Hemor- | bottle, either by itself, or with, ‘SICA DONATE 
mere of AMMONIA.— Also by the same makers as 


Liquor CASTANEA EQUINA.—Two or three doses will often arrest the | Citrate of Potash, Soda, Seltzer, bay ees Mineral Acid Waters, 
service in Chronic Rheumatism. BLAKE, SANDPORD,& BLAKE. f 47. Piceadilly. 
Liguon act RACEMOSA ( ), in doses of 40 to 60 drops, for 


Acate and Chronic Rheumatism, Hoge's Lithia Water, Lithia with 

DIDE of LITHIA mak Rew and Co.) has been of great service Mr. Hogg manufactures and bottles these 
in some machinery, paricalarl for the ofthe Be 
LITHIA WATIDS concitt of fort tinds—viz., Lithte, Todide thereby en each to contain its proper proportion 
of Lithia, Lithia with Potash, rae with Ammonia, These are guaranteed = almost insoluble 


thia, and are in every superior CITRATE of POTASH, SODA, SELTZER, VICHY, and 
to the Lithia Chalybeaty Waters. 


R, M, REW & CO., Operative Chemists, 282, Regent-street, W. HOGG, Pharmaceutical Chemist to the Queen, 9, Albion-place, Hyde-park-sq. 
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wantage in severe cases of Dysmenorrhea in Obstetric practice. ind it to allay the severity . er-pains caused by itregu contractions Oe 

than eng contained in the I have little doubt when its properties are more generally known you will have 

a.great demand for it.” 


